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More driving tips for teen-agers 


Pontiac Test Driver Richard Ballek advises: 
“Keep your eyes glued to the road” 


“Driving an automobile can certainly be lots of fun,” 
says Richard Ballek, Test Driver for the Pontiac 
Division of General Motors. 


“If I didn’t enjoy it, you bet I wouldn’t be doing it for 
a living,” continues this ace driver who has rolled up 
about a million miles of test driving at the GM Proving 
Ground. 


“But at the same time,” he goes on, “it’s a serious 
responsibility to boss nearly two tons of machinery 
around. You can’t take your eyes off the road for a 
single second. 


“One second is all it takes for trouble to happen. In 
one second, traveling at, say, only 30 miles per hour— 
your car rolls 44 feet! 


“So concentrate on the job of driving. Don’t turn 
around, not for an instant. Don’t kid around with your 
passengers. No horseplay. Keep your eyes right where 
they’re needed—glued to the road. 


“Sure—watch your rearview mirror. But don’t get lost 
admiring the view or you can wind up in the ditch. 


Flick your eyes up to the mirror, then back to the road. 
Three quick glances are better than one long look. 


“Take it from us test drivers. We drive cars day and 
night, in all kinds of weather, on all sorts of roads, so 
that the engineers can improve them. 


“We can tell you that driving is a full-time job—it’s 
business before pleasure with us. 
“T’m sure your high-school driver-training-course 
teacher will agree.” 
This series of driver-training hints is presented 
in the interest of 
national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK ¢« CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


"Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!’’ 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


BY 
CHARLES WESTCOTT 


ORAL GRAMMAR EXERCISES are 
particularly effective when you use a tape 
recorder. The reason is simple: exercises 
in which students select correct grammar 
forms should be heard rather than read if 
real speech improvement is to be made 


TESTING CAN BE DONE by having 
children listen to sentences. Then, using 
pencil and paper, they should indicate 
with a plus or minus sign whether the 
word was used correctly. Enunciation, 
verb tense, correct selection of words (for 
example, Jef or leave), proper word order, 
agreement of subject and predicate, proper 
use of adverbs and adjectives—all can 
be tested. 


WHY DO SO MANY teachers use 
‘Scotch’? Brand Magnetic Tape in 
their classrooms? Perhaps one reason 
is that only ‘‘Scotch’’ Brand offers 
‘‘dry”’ silicone lubrication, to make 
the tape glide smoothly over recorder 
heads. In this way, annoying squeaks, 
squeals, flutter and wows are reduced 
to a minimum. And, of course, the 
tape lasts longer! Another exclusive 
“‘Scotch”’ Brand feature enjoyed by 
educators in particular—the famous 
‘*Loop-lok’’ reel for easiest threading 
of tape to reel. It saves you tape... it 
saves you time. 


FOUND NEW USES for magnetic tape 
in your classes? I’d like to hear them. And 
I'll be happy to answer your tape record- 
ing questions if I can. Write to me— 
c/o Educational Division, Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., 900 Fauquier Ave., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. Dept. EJ-116. 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape 
made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining and 
Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales 
Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
©1956, 3M Co. 
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@ This feature of the JouRNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the writers and not necessarily of the 
NEA. 


Teachers in Government 


For some months the NEA Citizen- 
ship Committee has been focusing its 
work on the teacher as a_ political 
citizen, 

It occurs to us that many teachers 
as yet unknown to us are serving in 
elective governmental positions and 
taking on other projects in the field 
of politics. We wonder if JOURNAL 
readers would write to the committee 
(1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) and tell us of such participation 
in local, state, and national govern- 
ment. 

—CHARLOTTE RICHARDS, chairman, 
NEA Citizenship Committee. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Veen 6, D.C. 

1957 NEA convention: June 30-July 5, 
Philadelphia. 

American Education Week—Nov. 11-17, 
“Schools for a Strong America.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1956: 659,190. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 90-91, 399, inside 
back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 95-110. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 167. 

NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, pass 138. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand- 
book, pages 13-44. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; also see Handbook, page 381. 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published a aor June, July, and 
August by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


NEA JourNnat goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, in- 
cluding JourRNAL, $5; including other pub- 
lications in addition to JournaL, $10; life 
membership, $150. Single copies of JourNaL, 
50¢. Entered as second-class matter Qcto- 
ber 23, 1920, at the post office at ge 
ton, D.C., under the act of August 24, 1912. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 1103, act 
=. pesober 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 


NEA OFFICERS 


President, MARTHA A. SHULL 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JournaL... $5 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to Journat, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings $10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JourNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings. . 
j .... $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
scription to JournaL and active privileges 
except right to vote, to serve as delegate in 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 


Smilingly 

Tue Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association has committed 
itself to raise $1000 for the Hall of 
Memories in the new NEA center. 

At our Bunker Hill conference in 
September, we gave the afternoon to 
circle study of increased services and 
dues, patterned on the Portland con- 
vention. Believe it or not, in spite of 
the heat and the call of cool water to go 
boating and swimming, we had a hard 
time getting the groups to adjourn. I 
just want to report that if the Bunker 
Hill conference is a foretaste of Phila- 
delphia, we will be paying $10 NEA 
dues smilingly next year. 

—ADA COFFEY, president, Missouri 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
MSTA, Joplin. 


Draft Exemption for Teachers? 


My IMMEDIATE reaction to Franklin 
Schlatter’s letter advocating draft ex- 
emption for teachers (“Our Readers 
Write,” October) was that it would be 
a serious mistake to encourage such a 
course of action. 

First, we teachers would be leaving 
ourselves vulnerable to attack. Any 
male teacher (veteran or not) might 
be tagged “draft-dodger.” Second, I’m 
not sure that men attracted to the pro- 
fession because of draft exemption 
would make desirable teachers. Third, 
a time in the service can be a valuable 
part of a man’s education. I am speak- 
ing with Naval experience during 
World War II behind me. 

—FRED C. SMITH, Boulder City, Nev. 


Wuite I think Mr. Schlatter’s views 
on military service exemption are 
mainly objective, I have never been 
able to look at the subject that way. 
How a freedom-loving male citizen, 
eligible for service to his country, could 
accept any deferment other than tem- 
porary is incongruent with the princi- 
ples of democracy. Aside from the duty 
as a citizen, the hitch in service would 
help most boys develop self-reliance 
and broaden their tangible experi- 
ences, and thus make them better men | 
and better teachers. 

—LARRY MOORE, Hastings, Mich. 


PRIVATE, SCHLATTER’S Army service” 
need not necessarily be a two-year re- 
gression in his teaching career. Let the 
drafted teacher discover new ways to 
grow while he is in uniform. Let him 
return to his classroom armed with this’ 
personal experience to guide his stu- 
dents toward discovering worthwhile 
things in all walks of life. 

I have a practical suggestion, how- 

(Continued on page 477) 
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Ma NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Education and the Election 


> In the Presidential campaign this fall, education 
played an unprecedented major role. Both candidates came 
out strongly for federal aid for school construction. The 
Republican and Democratic candidates disagreed on the 
size of the schoolroom deficit, the extent of the shortage of 
qualified teachers, and who was to blame for the defeat in 
Congress last July of the pending bills for school construc- 
tion. Both candidates described the situation as serious. 


Mr. Eisenhower promised to call for a four-year program 
of federal assistance for school construction to be enacted 
by the next Congress. He said that “local and state action 
... has not been enough.” He wanted federal aid ‘‘distrib- 
uted to states on the basis of need.” 


Mr. Stevenson urged ‘‘federal financial assistance to the 
states for educational purposes.” He said the defeated Kel- 
ley bill would have been a substantial step toward this end, 
as he called for “general aid, leaving states and communi- 


” 


tics free to assign their own prioritics. ... 


The NEA President 


& In Washington last month, NEA President Martha 
A. Shull met the press. Federal aid? “We'll try again next 
year, especially for school buildings.”” Federal aid for teach- 
ers’ salaries? “We'll concentrate on buildings first.” 


What should we do with high-school students who have 
fourth-grade reading ability? “Every experienced teacher 
knows of the wide range in achievements usually found in 
one classroom. We try to present a varied program to chal- 
lenge their abilities but not to overwhelm them.” Have you 
ever taught slow readers? “Of course, and I've taught spe- 
cial classes in remedial reading, one of the best ways of 
bringing slow readers up to grade level.” 


A short announcement marked the end of the session. 
“The Commanding Gencral of the Military District of 
Washington . . . will be host at a special review ceremony 
in honor of the NEA.” 


A 13-gun salute preceded the award of a special citation 
to NEA on the parade ground of Fort Myer, Virginia, on 
October 7. President Shull, representing the NEA, was in 
the review stand as honor guest. The citation read: 


On this occasion, the Military District of Washington 
Pays sincere tribute to one of the nation’s most outstanding 
Organizations—the National Education Association. 


“With a long and distinguished record of outstanding 
public service, NEA has grown into one of the world’s 
largest professional organizations. Thruout its history, it 
has led the way toward public enlightenment, the keystone 
of our democratic way of life. 
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“The value of its vital contribution toward our nation’s 
unparalleled strength and prosperity has been beyond calcu 
lation. It has jealously guarded the right of free speech and 
free thought without which progress is unattainable. It has 
worked tirelessly to improve our educational system for the 
betterment of our youth, from generation to generation. 


“The instruction and guidance provided for our young 
people has always been an exacting task and a heavy re- 
sponsibility. The unselfish and dedicated men and women 
who have accepted that challenge surely deserve the na 
tion’s gratitude and highest respect. 


“The United States Army today salutes the . . . pro 
fessional teachers who have made and will continue to make 
significant contributions to the nation’s strength. We con 
gratulate the National Education Association for its first 
one hundred years of achievement.” 


Professional Standards 


& The truth sought to catch up with a misleading 
story last month, as pertinent facts were pointed out by 
T. M. Stinnett in his editorial in the Journal of Teacher 
Education (September 1956), official organ of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA. Dr. Stinnett, executive secretary of 
NCTEPS, directed his comments at the Educational Testing 
Service. Having learned of an ETS study that claimed that 
a third of the states require no college mathematics for 
certification of high-school math teachers, Dr. Stinnett called 


the attention of ETS fact that the 


to the statement “‘Is 


grossly in error.” 


ETS proceeded to publish the disputed statement, with 
only a slight modification, in Problems in’ Mathematic: 
Education. Dr. Stinnett called this statement “unfortunate,” 
“not within shouting distance of the truth.” He explained 
that “ETS based its findings for this statement upon second- 
ary and even tertiary sources, upon somebody's interpreta- 
tion of state requirements of a decade ago. The allegation, 
we are sure, was not true 10 years ago; it is certainly not 
true in 1956. And the precise facts could have been easily ob- 
tained by a simple inquiry, addressed to the respective state- 
certification officers.” 


Dr. Stinnett’s cditorial in the Journal of Teacher Educa 
tion then quotes the replies of state-certification officers 
to a query undertaken by NCTEPS. It states flatly—and in 
contradiction to the ETS study—that “not a single state 
reports that there are no prescriptions [of college prepara- 
tion in mathematics} either in certification regulations or in 
accrediting requirements for high-school math teachers.” 


Legislative Policy 


& Should teachers’ expenses for summer school be de- 
ductible for income-tax purposes? What is the best way of 
achieving a better overall policy on educational expenses 
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for teachers’ These are two of the matters to be dis- 


cussed carly next month when the NEA Legislative Com- 


mission meets in Chicago 


aired 
before 4 special committee of the Internal Revenuc Service 


The matter of income-tax deductibility was 
in September. IRS has issued a ruling, currently being pro- 
tested, which would make it more ditticult to claim deduc- 
tions for professional expenses. In addition to testimony by 
NEA, there were protests against the new restrictions by rep- 
resentatives from the Connecticut Education Association, the 
New York State Teachers Assoctation, the American Dental 
and the Medical Later. 
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Cssional CXPe secs 


°°A less restrictive policy than ts now in ettcct would give 


teachers additional incentive to stay in the classroom and to 


improve their skills. The NEA Executive Committe 


respectfully invites you... to announce your views on 


federal policy that will treat teachers equitably. 


International 


Conference ot 


& The ninth 


Unesco will meet in New Delhi this month to plan the 


session otf the General 


1957-1958 program for the international organization. 
Paul Welty, recently appointed as assistant secretary-general 
of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession, and S. Natarajan, Indian member of the 


WCOTP exccutive committee. will be WCOTP. observers. 


Adviser to the U. S. delegation at New Delhi will be 
Willard E. Givens, immediate past chairman of the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, and retired NEA execu- 


tive sccretary. 


& There is no blackboard jungle in England, says a 
England’s Na- 


new survey on discipline, conducted by 


tional Union of Teachers. The report stresses flourishing 


out-of-school activities, healthy staff-pupil relationships, 
and the gencrally reassuring state of discipline. The British 
report comes shortly after a similarly heartening survey 
was published by the NEA Rescarch Division, covering the 
status of discipline in the U.S 


In summary, the British report showed many similarities 
to conditions in the U.S. Wrote The Observer: “The 
interim report by the National Union of Teachers on disci- 
pline in secondary modern schools should put an end to 
exaggerated accounts of ‘jungle conditions’ in classrooms. 
Some bad instances of unruly behavior are admitted. but 
the report—-made after careful that 


investigation—says 


on the whole, relations between staff and pupils are 
friendly. But we should not conclude that all is well with 
these schools: many are in old, dingy buildings with poor 
equipment and over-crowded classrooms, and the ‘bulge’ in 


the postwar population is Just now passing into them.” 


Higher Education 


& On college campuses this fall 556 freshmen were the 
National Merit 
Scholarships, supported by funds from business, the Ford 


first winners of the newly established 
Foundation, and the Carnegie Corporation. They were 
selected from nearly 60,000 high-rating seniors in 11,000 
high schools. Their average award was $630. As the first 
rroup of winners started off to classes, the competition for 


1957 awards was already underway. 


NEA and the States 


& James L. McCaskill has been named to the newly cre- 
ated post of NEA assistant cxecutive secretary for state and 
tederal The NEA 

mecting in October, added to Dr. McCaskill’s previous as- 
of the 


Federal Relations the general supervision of services  re- 


rclations. Executive Committee, at its 


sSigament as dire tor 


Division of Legislation and 
quested by the National Association of Secretaries of State 


Teachers Associations. 


Summer Travel 


& Two African tours are being planned for next sum- 
mer by the NEA Travel Division. Scheduled to last 42 
days, the tours are the most recent addition to an expand- 
Ing program of domestic and foreign trips. 

NEA is again planning tour tours around the world. It 
will also expand last summer's Washington seminar on the 
U.S 
the West Indics, the first since 1953. Most departures will 


eovernment in action, and will revive NEA tours to 


come right after the conclusion of the centennial conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, June 30 to July 5. 


Facts, Figures, and Findings 


marks the centennial of the birth of 
S. Supreme Court 


& November 13 
Louis D. Brandeis, justice of the U. 
trom 1916 to 1939. 

& Both of the major political partics are distributing re- 
prints from the NEA JouRNAL. Two centerspreads {No- 
vember, December 1955} dealing with honest elections 
were furnished to both parties by the NEA Citizenship 
Committce, which had originally prepared them in cooper- 
ation with representatives of the American Political Science 
National 
Committee, and the National Republican Congressional 


Association, the Voters Service, the Democratic 


Committee. 


Mrs. J. W. Crabtree Dies 


© Donna Wilson Crabtree, 88, dicd on October 19, after 
a long illness. She was the wite of the late James W. Crab- 
tree, for 17 years the exccutive secretary of NEA. Mrs. Crab- 
tree, a well-known artist, was a former Nebraska teacher 
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(Continued from page 474) 


ever, When doctors and dentists are 
drafted, they serve in the Medical 
Corps. Why couldn’t the services use 
drafted teachers in those schools pro- 
vided for dependent children? In 
this way the new teacher could keep 
abreast of his profession while enrich- 
ing his life in the Armed Forces. The 
plan would help alleviate the teacher 
shortage here and abroad, and might 
even save a little tax money. 

—JEANNE SCHLEICH, formerly USNR- 
WR, now first-grade teacher, East Mo- 
line, Ill. 


Pen Pals, Grades 1-8 


IN AN attempt to bring the schools of 
the U. S. and the Armed Forces De- 
pendents Schools of Europe closer to- 
gether, perhaps you would publish in 
the JouRNAL this note regarding the 
desire of our students to carry on cor- 
respondence with elementary-school 
students in the United States. 

Our school is small—two rooms and 
about 45 students. It is located in Sau- 
mur, a community of about 17,000 in 
Western France on the Loire River— 
more of this later for those interested. 

—AL J. SCHIPPER, principal, Saumur 
American Elementary School, A.P.O. 
256, c/o Postmaster, New York. 


EXCITING CHICKEN 


Delicious, easy! 


Here’s idea makes a 
big hit for buffets, 
lunches, dinners... 


PIE MOLDS 


You need only 1% cups chicken or turkey bits for 
8, yummy, chicken-shaped individual pies. 


Wlm-m-Exsy and 


fun to do. So unusual 
and grand tasting. 


Folks are thrilled. 

Each mold turns 

out a super-delicious, 
individual pie shaped like a 
little fat hen, all roasty 
golden-brown. Great way to 
use leftovers or stretch canned 
chicken. With molds goes 
wonderful new recipe. 


Everybody's Handbook 


I woutp like to share with JOURNAL 
readers an idea which has been proved 
successful in the Danville, Illinois, 
public schools. 

In the fall of 1949, the Danville 
Board of Education published a 64- 
page handbook entitled Policies and 
Procedures, the purpose of which was 
to define the duties and powers of the 
board itself and to set down the regu- 
lations and policies concerning every 
department in this small-city school 
system. 

Policies and Procedures was distrib- 
uted to all school employes and was 
made available to PTA groups, to clari- 
fy for everyone concerned the philoso- 
phy of education of the Danville 
schools. 

It has been a boon to the new em- 
ploye, and has facilitated administra- 
tive duties, insured fairness and equal- 
ity of treatment of all school personnel, 
given greater self-confidence to the 
classroom teacher, and brought to the 
parents a new awareness of school 
problems, 

—ALICE LEE MORRISON, lay editor, x 
Danville (Ill.) public schools. 


For set of & CHICKEN PIE MOLDS, 
described, 454 x 214"... of extra heavy 
aluminum, with special, heat-holding 
surface... and tasty, new recipe, write 
MIRRO, Manitowoc, Wis., and send $1. 


} 1 ' 
red att d be re freshed . 


The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 
Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 


B TIMORE TEACHERS Nation-wide school and college placement in teach- 
AGENCY ing, administration, and teacher-training. Write, 
telling us about your qualifications. 32nd year. 


William K. Yocum, Ma 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. Member N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS — ADMINISTRATORS — LIBRARIANS * 


urgently needed at all levels and subjects for actual U.S. and World-Wide opportunities 
(Teaching, meg | and Administrative positions — Summer Jobs — Graduate Awards). Not 
just a directory but a monthly JOURNAL giving complete job descriptions plus salaries. 
ABSOLUTELY NO FEES — Apply Direct. Members’ 
vacancies listed free. Feature columns on Special 
Opportunities and Student Scholarships. 
since 1952. Satisfaction guaranteed. Join now, make your move for new job satisfaction and 


2 Issues $2. 2 Issues (yearly) $5.00 © 24 Issues (2 yrs.) only $8.00 


CRUSADE gona Dept. NEA The Plaies, ee ee a ‘Vue knee Calit. 


A Faith in Young People 
qualifications, school and library 
Discounts. Free-Material, Extra-Money 


Tuis year, at the beginning o 
/ ° 5 5 f Ty Highly recommended by 1000's of satisfied educators 


thirtieth term as principal in the same 
school, I posted these two sentences 
prominently: 


prestige. a higher salary or exciting travel. Don’t miss your opportunities! 
o 
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“Now_| can 
AFFORD “TO 


“TRAVEL 
AGROAD... 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the World- 
Wide Plan, Go Now-Pay Later” 


@ Budgets need not stay teachers 
from foreign travel. Finance your 
trip with the World-Wide Plan, 
Go Now-Pay Later... pay 
10% down, the balance in up to 
20 monthly installments. What’s 
more, Family Fares and 2-week 
tourist Excursion Fares* to 
Europe are now in effect. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

For information, write: George 
Gardner, Supt. Educational 
Services, Pan American World 
Airways, P. O. Box 1908, N. Y. 
17, N. Y. 


*Excursion fares subject to gov't. app. 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 
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“It is my fervent and constant prayer 
that I never let annoying and petty 
details blind me to the innate goodness, 
the rewarding attitudes, the sense of 
responsibility, the honesty, the enthu- 
siasm, the moral courage, and the sur- 
prising degree of maturity of young 
people. Contrasted with the group as 
a whole, the number of those who are 
really bad is so small that it is nearly 
nonexistent.” 

—O. W. COSTILOW, principal, Ritenour 
Senior High School, Overland, Mo. 


Letters We Like To Get 


I aM glad to see in the JouRNAL an 
excellent presentation of good educa- 
tional doctrines. The JouRNAL gives its 
readers practical advice that will help 
them see what to do and how to do it. 
You are doing an excellent job. 

—WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK, New 
York City. 


Right Foot, Wrong Pupils 


“Start Off on the Right Foot” by 
Grace Cramer Webber in the Septem- 
ber JouRNAL made interesting reading, 
but I have found that advance plan- 
ning is sometimes impractical because 
pupils are often changed from room 
to room at the last minute. Anyway, 
it’s a wonderful theory. 

—MARGARET HOSKINS, primary teach- 
er, West Oso Schools, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 


Promotes Understanding 


I CERTAINLY did appreciate being a 
member of your organization during 
my recent exchange year in South Caro- 
lina. 

The NEA Journat was a help to me 
in understanding your educational sys- 
tem more thoroly. I sent each copy 
home when I had finished reading it. 

I think I was most fortunate to have 
been able to come to your wonderful 
country and to share in an internation- 
al program. 

—IRENE M. WALTER, New Zealand. 


Berore I leave the United States 
after a most interesting and successful 
exchange year from Germany, I want 
to thank you for sending me the Jour- 
NAL of your association. It has helped 
me to widen my experience and knowl- 
edge about the American public school 
system. 

The Journat gives an excellent sur- 
vey of all fields; its articles are well- 
written and invite the reader to think 
over educational problems himself and 
to enter into helpful discussions with 
his colleagues. 

I thank you for the honor of a visit- 
ing membership. 

—RUTH scHMIDT, Northfield School 
for Girls, E. Northfield, Mass. 


® NEA gives complimentary mem- 
berships to all exchange teachers dur- 
ing their stay in this country. 


The September Journal 


CONGRATULATIONS on your Septem- 
ber cover. Its direct simplicity and 
good design speak well for the entire 
issue. 

—ELIZABETH KARTALIS, art consultant, 
Parkville School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Tue September cover is sophisti- 
cated, restrained, and good to look at. 
—CASSIE S, PAYNE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


SOMETHING is wrong with the book 
strap on your September cover. A 
strap just doesn’t fasten that way. 

—LILLIAN GRANT, Columbia, S. C. 


@ When wrapped around the books 
twice, it does. See photo below. 


Tue NEA Journal gets better each 
month, and the September issue is the 
best ever! The suggestions on discipline 
alone ‘are worth the full price of a 
year’s dues. I especially liked the mar- 
ginal-noted article, “An Ounce of Pre- 
vention.” 

—EARLE W. WILTSE, superintendent, 
Grand Island, Nebr. 


CONGRATULATIONS on the “new look” 
of the NEA JourNat. 

—HUGH NIXON, executive secretary, 
Massachusetts Teachers Association, 
Boston. 


From cover to cover, September's 
JourRNAL makes me feel more than ever 
proud to teach and proud to be an 
NEA life member. : 

—EMMA kK. FANKHAUSER, Madison, 
Kans. 


“Anp Here Is Your Desk .. .” by 
Billie Davis (September) is the most 
moving piece I have read in the NEA 
JourNnaL. Give us more personal stories 
of what education has meant to others. 

—LILLIE D. CHAFFIN, third-grade 
teacher, Johns Creek School, Meta, Ky. 
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Like having an assistant... 


Worid Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
in your classroom 


As you’ve watched the minutes tick away in a busy 
day, haven’t you inwardly wished for help to do the 
really thorough job you hope to accomp!ish? Some- 
how, there just isn’t time enough to give the slow 
student the special attention he needs and still hold 
the interest of the fast learner. 

World Book Encyclopedia—in your classroom— 
can actually help extend your time and your influ- 
ence. Pupils who are ahead of the class pace can 
explore and learn even more with a minimum of 
supervision. Those who seem to have difficulty can 
be directed to the World Book pages which help you 
explain any subject under discussion. World Book 
is written for every student. 

Accurate, informative, easy to understand, and 
always interesting, you'll find World Book an invalu- 
able aid to modern teaching methods. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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A Special TV Event for Teachers and Students 


“Our Mr. Sun’ 


On November 19, the Bell Telephone System 
will present the first in a special new series of thrill- 
ing TV science dramas. “Our Mr. Sun” was pro- 
duced and directed by Academy Award-winner 
Frank Capra. 


“Our Mr. Sun” is a new kind of TV entertain- 
ment—a dramatic one-hour story of the sun, and 
how it affects all life on earth. Imaginative photog- 
raphy and ingenious animation combine to bring 
you a film of unusual appeal. Material was gathered 
from all over the world and four years went into 
the making. 


BROUGHT TO YOU 


In the interest of accuracy, five well-known 
scientists helped develop the program, which was 
reviewed and approved by a distinguished Scientific 
Advisory Board. 


Your students—and colleagues— will want to see 
“Our Mr. Sun.” Tell them about it in advance... 
and remind them in class on Monday, November 19. 


Tune in this special science telecast on the CBS-TV 


Network, 10 to 11 P.M., E.S.T., November 
19, 1956. Check /ocal listings for time and station. 


BY THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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or those who place a high value 
[ upon the quality of interper- 

sonal relationships which the school 
fosters, curriculum building is cen- 
tered in experiences which help 
children grow and develop. 

The teacher is the most impor- 
tant resource in helping children 
become skilled in the practice of 
good human relations. By virtue of 
his innate qualities as a human 
being and as a professional teacher, 
he will profoundly affect the social 
and moral values held by his pupils, 
for children become what we adults 
are, not what we tell them to be- 
come. 


Tue good teacher knows that the 
right kind of environment plays an 


important role in fostering effective 
human relationships. Enough 
space, for example, is needed for 
children to work together cooper- 
atively. 

Miss Dell's first-grade class was 
assigned temporarily to an office 
vacated by the principal during the 
construction of a new addition to 
the school. The room was large for 
an office but crowded for a class- 
room. 

Miss Dell knew that six-year-olds 
need space to grow in. She decided 
that a desk for the teacher and a 
desk for every child were not es- 
sential in a modern teaching pro- 
gram. Out went some of the fur- 
niture, down went the friction that 
had been engendered by unavoid- 
able accidents to the children’s 
block projects, and in came peace 
of mind to Miss Dell. 

She had demonstrated that free- 
Miss C superint 
ent, Division br ain Education, 
Wilmington (Delaware) public schools. 


dom to move about prevents frus- 
trations and angry feelings. Physi- 
cal comfort fosters good relation- 
ships. 


Mareriats and tools to do the 
job are also essential if children 
are to work together amiably. Tom 
Rogers’ incoming fifth-grade group 
seemed to have cornered the “child 
with a problem” market. In looking 
over the previous years’ records, 
Tom was concerned to find a large 
number of pupils in the group he 
was to teach revealing serious anti- 
social tendencies. 

On the first day of school Tom 
suggested that the children choose 


groups of friends to work with. The 
children were pleased but skeptical 
over this unorthodox procedure. 
They had always been assigned to 
groups. And in addition, it had 
always seemed that teachers made 
a major effort to separate friends. 

Tom’s next step was to famil- 
iarize the children with the fine 
materials available to them. He 
suggested that they should organize 
work centers and arrange them in 
whatever way would make the ma- 
terials most easily accessible and 
usable. 

Butch Granger, a typical small 
Grape of Wrath, said incredu- 
lously, “Gee! You mean we don’t 





have to ask you when we want 
something to do?” 

Tom knew that he would have a 
hard row to hoe in helping these 
children to achieve better attitudes 
toward school and toward each 
other. First, the children would 
have to be convinced that there 
was no “catch” in this new ap- 
proach to school work. Next, they 
would have to learn how to care 
for materials and to use them well. 

Tom knew, too, that self-direc- 
tion and group responsibility take 
a long time to develop. But he felt 
that he and his group of young- 
sters were now on the way. He 
knew that good tools and materials 
to share with chosen friends foster 
good relationships. 


Givine children time to grow and 
learn, providing them with oppor- 
tunity to discover and enjoy beauty 
for themselves—these are likewise 
essential in building sound human 
relations. 

For a child to watch and revel 
in the wonder of the first snow 
falling past the school window may 
have more far-reaching effects upon 
his emotional growth than com- 
pleting an arithmetic assignment. 
There will be many days for arith- 
metic assignments, few for enjoy- 
ing first snowfalls and sharing them 
with the teacher and other children, 

A 10-year-old’s first awareness of 
a protective quality in his relation- 
ship with his small sister may be a 
true spiritual experience for him. 
In the same way, the sharing of a 
special moment when only the 
teacher and one child out of all the 
class are aware of the depth of 
meaning in a poem read aloud may 
be an uplifting experience for both. 

The young child learns with his 
whole being. There is nothing in 
his environment to which he is not 
reacting. He touches, pokes, feels, 
smells, hears, tastes, and sees with 
acute sensitivity. He attempts to 
find out for himself what makes 
things act as they do. And when he 
cannot satisfy this eager curiosity 
thru his own inventiveness, his 
questions of why, what, how, when, 
and where come faster than the 
adults can handle them. 

The teacher who invites a four- 
or five-year-old to accompany her 
on her walk to school will soon be- 
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come aware that a child’s sensitiv- 
ity to his environment is far more 
acute than an adult’s. 

The path the child takes to 
school will not be the straight one 
the adult has walked along each 
day. There will be many little de- 
tours as the child tiptoes along a 
crack in the cement sidewalk or 
follows a rivulet of rain water. 
Spotting a butterfly and watching 
its flight, the child halts the walk 
briefly. He squats down to examine 
an ant carrying a pine needle many 
times its own length; then he re- 
luctantly moves on. 

The teacher reaches school alert 
with a new interest in the possibili- 
ties to be found in the immediate 
environment for experiences that 
will enrich science and geography 
and make them meaningful to 
children. In ‘addition, the teacher 
sees in the environment resources 
for stirring the imagination, satis- 
fying the curiosity, and stimulating 
self-discovery. 

The child whose teacher is aware 
of the potentialities inherent in a 
challenging environment will de- 
velop depth and insight. His con- 
cept of his place in his world is en- 
larged. There can be no sounder 
foundation for effective relation- 
ships with others. 


Tuere is a high correlation be- 
tween self-understanding and skill 
in human relations. Miss Gordon 
watched with dismay when 10-year- 
old Jill flew into a frenzy of anger 
upon being denied a request. 

At the end of the day, Jill stayed, 
as she usually did to help Miss Gor- 
don after school. Like some other 
difficult children, Jill loosened up 
and became friendly when she 
could enjoy the teacher’s undivided 
attention. In free and easy chatter, | 





ill injected a comment significant 
to Miss Gordon. 

“Nobody likes me,” she said. 
“Even teachers don’t like me.” 

Miss Gordon suggested that they 
go over some of Jill’s school rec- 
ords. She read to Jill some of the 
comments other teachers had re- 
corded. “Jill is generous with her 
toys.” “Jill often helps a child in 
trouble.” “Jill is one of the best 
housekeepers I have ever known.” 
Jill’s eyes were wide as she heard 
these comments about herself. 

Then Miss Gordon read some 
more comments. “Jill will volun- 
teer to do a job, but she won't carry 
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it thru.” “Jill loses her temper when 
she can’t have her own way.” 
“Rather than risk Jill’s displeasure, 
the children, who really like Jill, 
tend to avoid her.” 

As Miss Gordon looked up from 
the records, Jill was pale. 

“Well, I guess that’s true,” she 
admitted. “But if I have a chance to 
be chairman of the Service Club, I 
promise to do my very best.” 


Thru Miss Gordon’s skilful di- 
rection, Jill was given her chance. 
Jill had begun to see herself as 
others saw her. She was on the road 
to self-mastery, tho she still needed 
guiding hands to help her. 


JAN Coppace was another 10- 
year-old who caused Miss Gordon 
an occasional sleepless night. Jan, 
a brilliant boy, had a misshapen 
arm. It was a psychological handi- 
cap rather than a physical one, for 
Jan had developed a good bit of 
skill in using his arm. 

The boys and girls in the fifth 
grade were beginning to be inter- 
ested in each other. Square dancing 
became a favorite recreation. Jan 
looked longingly at the dancers but 
refused to join them. When Miss 
Gordon tried to bring him into the 
dancing group, he pulled away 
angrily and said, “I hate girls.” 

After school, when Jan was help- 
ing Miss Gordon, she skilfully in- 
troduced the subject of girls. Jan 
confided shyly, “I really don’t hate 
all girls, Miss Gordon. I like Sally, 


but what girl would want to dance 
with me?” 

Soon after this conversation, Miss 
Gordon began reading aloud to 
the class Helen Keller’s autobi- 
ography. Several times after school, 
Jan and Miss Gordon discussed 
Helen Keller’s life. 

One day Jan thoughtfully com- 
mented, “I guess the only real 
handicaps people have are in the 
mind.” Miss Gordon agreed. Before 
the year was out, Jan developed in- 
to a proficient square dancer. He 
was learning that acceptance by 
others depends upon acceptance of 
self. 

Miss Gordon was convinced that 
one of her biggest jobs was to help 
the youngsters understand why they 
acted as they did. She often called 
upon good books to help her do 
this job. Especially useful were the 
stories of youngsters who faced and 
met the problems of living. Bring- 
ing together the right book and the 
right child at the right time is one 
strategy of the good teacher. 


Prive in one’s heritage affects 
human relationships. Every human 
being needs to feel pride in his 
family, his community, his coun- 
try. But it is not enough to feel 
pride; the child must learn early the 
justification for his pride. 

The traditions of his family, the 
customs and institutions of his com- 
munity, the great ideals which have 
shaped his country and made it a 
great nation—these should be the 
warp and woof of his growing up. 
How we look at what we are is a 
strong determinant of what we will 
become. 

The wise teacher is alert to the 
resources available for helping each 
child understand and appreciate his 
roots. Exploring the community, 
raiding attics, interrogating friend- 
ly adults, bringing parents to 
school, and providing family par- 
ties are common practices in schools 
aware of the value of strong human 
relationships. 

The child who understands what 
his heritage is and who knows and 
appreciates the heritage of others 
will learn to live harmoniously in 
a world community. As an adult, 
his roots will remain in his own 
homeland, but he will be at home 
wherever he finds himself. + + 
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INCREASED DUES FOR INCREASED SERVICES 


A Program of Increased Services and Leadership was 


of the October Journal.) Official action on a proposed 


studied and overwhelmingly approved by 350 discus- bylaw to raise NEA dues to $10 will be taken at the 
sion circles at the Portland convention. (See page 420 Philadelphia convention in 1957. 


Martha A. Shull says . 


heats ‘i 3 
Af a ~ ha 2 eee 7 


rp, ODAY a five-dollar bill doesn’t 
| go very far in buying food or 
hats or shoes. Eight years ago it 
seemed a sizable amount, and NEA 
members felt they were taking a 
big step when they decided in July 
1948 to make the dues five dollars. 

Much has been accomplished in 


David C. Guhl says . . 


the last eight years, but five dollars 
does not buy much now, and there 
are still many necessities to buy for 
the profession ‘and for education. 

Because we have not been able to 
finance enough field work, many 
teachers do not know what the 
NEA is and what it is doing. I 
think this goes a long way toward 
explaining why 47% of the teach- 
ers in the United States do not help 
advance education by joining the 
Association. When they under- 
stand, I believe that most of them 
will become members. 

The Association is a tremend- 
ous force for strengthening schools, 
but it is clear that a greatly ex- 
panded program of services must 
be launched to meet the present 
educational crisis. We need more 
field service, more help in the areas 
of teacher welfare and improve- 
ment of professional service, more 
emphasis on legislative activity, 


+ OR many years, the teachers of 
|. America have bought a tremen- 
dous bargain in service and leader- 
ship for the small annual dues of 
the NEA. Now the time has come 
to consider increasing these dues. 

As president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers, I am proud 
of the department's stand on the 
matter of dues. We have long de- 
sired an active association provid- 
ing ever-expanding services; and 
with full realization of the neces- 
sity of paying for these expanded 
services, we have been among the 


much more activity in communica- 
ting with the public thru expand- 
ed lay relations and use of radio, 
TV, and the press. A realistic salary 
schedule for the staff is also a ne- 
cessity. 

The NEA has a great work to do, 
to help the schools meet the chal- 
lenge of the second half of the 20th 
century. The Report of the Com- 
mittee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education _ begins: 
“From the work of the Committee. 
; , one fundamental fact 
emerges: schools now affect the wel- 
fare of the United States more 
than ever before in history, and 
this new importance of education 
has been dangerously underesti- 
mated for a long time.” 

The NEA has never underesti- 
mated the importance of education. 
With more money and more mem- 
bers, we can promote education 
even more vigorously. 

—MARTHA A. SHULL, NEA presi- 
dent. 


earliest to advocate increased dues. 

We believe increased dues will 
be a good investment in our pro- 
fession for two reasons: They will 
pay for the increased services so 
urgently needed by the profession, 
and they will increase the prestige 
of the Association in the eyes of 
our members and the public. 

As classroom teachers, we know 
that we get what we pay for. We 
want more from our NEA, and we 7 
are ready to pay the purchase price 
for it. } 

—DAVID C. GUHL, president, NEA | 
Department of Classroom Teach- 7 
ers. 
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tates a staff and curriculum appro- 
priate to the particular problems 
presented by class and cultural dif- 
ferences. Teachers do, of course, 
have a responsibility for bringing 
their students toward the values of 
the larger society, but this respon- 
sibility cannot be discharged merely 
by superimposing the value sys- 
tem of the teacher on the students. 

Special inservice-training pro- 
grams for teachers are needed to 
provide a realistic understanding 
of the particular groups within the 
neighborhood and their class and 
cultural values. In curriculum de- 
velopment, stress will be placed on 
motivating students, since, in the 
homes from which they come, there 
is often little value placed on aca- 
demic learning. Opportunities for 
vocational training and for com- 
bined work and study experiences 
must be provided to meet the real 
needs of these children and their 
families. 

Early signs of social delinquency 
can readily be detected by atten- 
tion to two groups of children: 
those who are truant and those 
who are retarded in development 
of reading skills. A history of read- 
ing retardation or truancy or both 
is characteristic of most social de- 
linquents. 

Schools in high-delinquency areas 
require an extra supply of teach- 
ers qualified to do remedial read- 
ing work. They also require access 
to fully qualified social workers, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists so 
that the underlying causes of per- 
sistent truancy can be understood. 

If malajustment in school is a 
cause, remedy may be found in 
adaptation of the school program. 
Where the roots of the difficulty 
are in parent-child relations, re- 
sponsibility rests with the school 
social worker or with the appro- 
priate community agency. Unless 
such resources are available, there 
is little the school can do. Un- 
pleasant as this fact may be, facing 
it will conserve much time, energy, 
and money spent on the nonpro- 
ductive efforts of unqualified per- 
sons to unravel the complexities 
of parent-child relations. 


The Asocial Delinquent 


The measures appropriate to the 
school program to control social 
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delinquency would have little ap- 
plication in the case of Stanley, a 
sixth-grade student who has re- 
sisted all efforts made on his be- 
half. Stanley has been in trouble 
ever since he moved to town to 
live with Mrs. A, a widow whose 
good works on behalf of the town 
have earned her an excellent repu- 
tation. The exact whereabouts of 
Stanley’s natural parents are un- 
known, but rumor has it that he 
is the out-of-wedlock child of Mrs. 
A’s niece. 

Stanley's first years were spent in 
a succession of foster homes and 
institutions, no one of which re- 
mained a home for more than three 
months. When he came to town at 
the age of six, Stanley already 
evidenced the characteristics that 
mark him today; namely, a ready 
wit, a lively intelligence, and a cer- 
tain charm that gets him out of 
scrapes which would easily land 
those not so endowed in the state 
training school. 

Stanley seems to lack completely 
the moral sense or conscience that 
is part of the psychological equip- 
ment of other youngsters. He 
simply has no tolerance for frustra- 
tion; and, without thought of the 
consequence, he “grabs and gets” 
to satisfy impulsively the need of 
the moment. 

Lying, cheating, stealing, and 
precocious and deviant sexuality 
are numbered among the acts that 
have made Stanley a source of con- 
cern to his guardian and his teach- 
ers. Many are the efforts that have 
been made with the idea of help- 
ing Stanley “make a better adjust- 
ment.” Stanley promises to try, but 
the more perceptive of his teachers 
recognize that they really do not 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The National Education Association, 
recognizing that schools are an essential 


agency im preventing juvenile delin- 
quency, urges an expansion of commu- 
nity, state, and federal efforts to solve 
this problem. 

The Association believes that this ne- 
cessitates increased cooperation between 
school and government leaders of pro- 
grams designed to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency. Adequate efforts will require a 
substantial increase in educational ex- 
penditures at all levels of government. 

—NEA resolution adopted at Portland 
convention, July 1956. 


reach him and that his promises 
are hollow. 

Stanley probably cannot be 
reached by his teachers, since he 
is an asocial delinquent. Like the 
social delinquent, these asocial chil- 
dren are extremely self-centered, 
and their behavior has a primitive, 
brutal quality to it. Unlike the 
social delinquent, they can neither 
give nor receive affection. They 
know no loyalties; even apprehen- 
sion does not stimulate in them a 
sense of guilt or anxiety about their 
conduct. 

These children come from the 
homes of both rich and poor. They 
have usually suffered some severe 
distressing disturbance in the 
course of their growth. Most fre- 
quently they are children who have 
been separated from their own 
mothers during infancy and have 
had no adequate mother substitute. 

When dealing with these chil- 
dren, teachers must give up clichés 
about keeping children out of 
court or freeing them from the 
stigma of a court record, for a de- 
laying action with this type of de- 
linquent is dangerous and socially 
improvident. Attempting to treat 
the child permissively makes the 
situation worse rather than better. 
He should be brought within the 
scope of the official agencies just 
as soon as the first real delinquency 
occurs. 

The prognosis for treatment is 
very poor. There is no problem 
here of resolving inner conflict be- 
cause there is no inner conflict— 
that is the root of the difficulty. 
This type of child requires a basic 
personality reconstruction and is 
best treated in the controlled en- 
vironment of an institution. 

Obviously the school’s role can- 
not be enlarged to include the 
treatment of the asocial delinquent. 
In most instances, these youngsters 
are too damaged to remain in the 
school system. Despite the obvious, 
however, schools that operate on a 
benign platform of verbalization 
about “needs of children” without 
a solid diagnostic base do indeed 
put these youngsters thru a mill of 
paper work, special classes, and 
well-intentioned but inept “coun- 
seling” which cannot benefit the 
child but can only impair the 
morale of teachers and pupils alike. 
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The Neurotic Delinquent 


Still another type of delinquent 
behavior with which teachers are 
confronted is that evidenced by 
Michael, a senior high-school stu- 
dent who, until the time he was 
identified as the boy responsible 
for setting a series of fires in the 
community, had a reputation of 
being a “nice, quiet boy.” 

Michael had never been too good 
a student and was prone to spend 
a great deal of time daydreaming. 
He was neither liked nor disliked 
by his peers, but was a source 
of very .special concern to his 
mother, whose chronic worry about 
Michael’s safety and welfare was 
manifested by her frequent visits or 
calls to the school. Because of 
Michael’s “delicate health,” she 
protested vigorously, for example, 
against Michael’s inclusion in the 
swimming class, The school physi- 
cian found Michael's health to be 
average. 

Occasionally, Michael’s father 
would accompany the mother on 
visits to the school, giving the im- 
pression that he came against his 
will and that he had all but sur- 
rendered his will to his domineer- 
ing wife. He was a gray, mouse-like 
man who seemed to have no role 
in the family except that of bread- 
winner. When Michael was formal- 
ly charged with arson, his father 
appeared dazed with shock; his 
mother stoutly protested the pro- 
ceeding, saying, “It was a boyish 
prank.” 

Neurotic delinquents like 
Michael often come from the mid- 
dle or upper classes. Subjected to 
the same parental influences in un- 
derprivileged areas, they are likely 
to become social delinquents. Their 
parents are usually beset by their 
own personal problems, and there 
is a lack of warmth in family re- 
lationships. The behavior of the 
child has a compulsive quality to 
it. It is not “healthy” delinquency. 
Some aggression is open and mani- 
fest in the delinquent act, but a 
great deal of the aggression is 
turned inward so that the child 
suffers guilt and anxiety. His prob- 
lems are inside himself; he often 
engages in delinquent acts alone. 

While teachers probably cannot 
“cure” a neurosis, they can offer 
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a neyrotic child a kind of relation- 
ship and certain opportunities for 
personal development that will en- 
hance the child’s chances of func- 
tioning in an acceptable fashion 
despite the neurosis. To increase 
the potential for such child aid, 
teachers need to have a basic fund 
of knowledge regarding child de- 
velopment and, what is more im- 


Character assassination is at once 
easier and surer than physical as- 
sault; and it involves far less risk 
for the assassin. It leaves him free 
to commit the same deed over and 
over again, and may, indeed, win 
him the honors of a hero even in 
the country of his victims. 
—Alan Barth 


portant, need to have a skill in 
using themselves in a constructive 
relationship to the child. 

When the teacher has done his 
best and deviant behavior persists, 
then help outside the classroom 
is needed. Such help may be sought 
from fully qualified therapeutic 
personnel in the school system or 
from appropriate community agen- 
cies. Without these resources, little 
can be done. 


Organic and 
“Accidental” Delinquents 

In addition to the categories of 
delinquent children already men- 
tioned, reference should be made to 
a small number of organic delin- 
quents—children whose behavior is 
due to actual brain damage. 

The school, of course, can neither 
prevent nor treat this type of delin- 
quency. Knowledge of its existence, 
however, underlines the impor- 
tance of utilizing the school-health 
program not only in respect to gen- 
eral health maintenance of school 
population, but for special health 
appraisal of children with prob- 
lems. 

A somewhat dissimilar category 
is that of “accidental” delinquents 
—children behaving in a fashion 
normal to their development, but 
contrary to our all-inclusive state 
statutes defining. delinquency. 
Teachers and others who are over- 
zealous sometimes enmesh such 
children in the machinery designed 
for the genuine delinquent. 


Such youngsters may actually re- 
ceive a push toward delinquency if 
they start thinking of themselves as 
delinquents. Teachers and others 
who deal with the young need to 
have a good working knowledge of 
the flexible limits of normality at 
different stages of child develop- 
ment. 


Suburban Social Delinquency 


Recent studies make it possible 
to see how the so-called “better” 
communities, constructed virtually 
overnight on yesterday's corn fields, 
without community services or tra- 
dition, may be limited in their ca- 
pacity to promote acceptable social 
behavior. Because each family 
comes to such a new development 
separately, removed from contacts 
with kin or the sense of tradition 
that characterizes older commu- 
nities, the lack of the spirit of to- 
getherness may lead to delin- 
quency. 

In these so-called better commu- 
nities, teenagers faced with prob- 
lems of military service and seeing 
the future as cloudy and problem- 
atical may band together in groups 
similar to the slum gang. They 
have their own manner of dress, 
their own language, and their own 
code of moral behavior quite dil- 
ferent from the code to which the 
adults in the community give at 
least lip service. 

With this type of suburban social 
delinquency, schools cannot cope 
unless they are ready to act as 
centers of community mobilization. 
The sum total of what we know 
about delinquency today makes it 
plain that it is a problem which 
cannot be solved short of a major 
effort to integrate the community 
around a positive concern of its 
members each for the other. 


School Leadership 


By giving all-out leadership to 
citizen study-action programs to 
meet the needs of young people, the 
school can provide the base of 
support for necessary programs and 
services. More important, however, 
by so doing it makes a contribu- 
tion toward the creation of a social, 
ethical, and moral climate within 
the community in which delin- 
quency and kindred ills will not 
flourish. + # 
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oo holding power of 
schools has resulted in very real 
changes in the high-school popula- 
tion. Types of young people who 
previously left school in grades four 
to six are now found in grades 
nine and 10. Economic and techni- 
cal changes have resulted in de- 
mands for compulsory school at- 
tendance and a general increase in 
educational accomplishment. 

These changes have implications 
not only for a program of skills, 
such as reading, but for the entire 
school curriculum. 


What Does Reading Involve? 


How reading is defined depends 
to a large degree upon how it is to 
be used. The medieval scholar who 
had access to a limited number of 
books and who would have ‘as long 
as a year to “read” a single text 
would be faced with problems quite 
different from today’s youth. To be 
adequately prepared to face the de- 
mands on his reading power, the 
young person today must develop a 
high level of efficiency in the many 
different aspects of reading. 


Smooth functioning mechanics— 
Reading with general fluency in- 
volves a large number of mechanic- 
ally applied skills. The degree to 
which these skills operate auto- 
matically with high accuracy is one 
of the best indicators of a reader's 
overall efficiency. 


Growing creativity—Fortunately, 
reading is more than the uncon- 
scious application of mechanical 
skills. The spice of its appeal is that 
it serves as a stimulant to a person’s 
thinking. It frees man from many 
of the limitations of time and 
space and may, if wisely engaged 
in, create an expanding horizon for 
him. This, of course, does not just 
happen but is dependent upon a 
growing body of skills and abilities. 


Growing craftsmanship—Because 
reading is a means to an end, it is 
often referred to as a tool. This im- 
plies the need for a growing crafts- 
manship in its application to the 
content with which it is used. It 
has been demonstrated that, while 
there is much that is common in 


Dr. Fay is professor of education at 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 


What research says 


reading different types of material, 
there nevertheless remain problems 
that are unique for the different 
content areas and study tasks. 


Personal and social development 
—In the day-by-day task of teaching 
mathematics or _ literature or 
science, it is easy to lose sight of 
the role that reading may play in 
the personal and social develop- 
ment of young people. The current 
emphasis on factual content may 
foster a neglect of this phase of 
reading for many students. While 
skill in any phase of reading will 
have its effect, at least indirectly, 
upon a person’s personal and social 
development, leisure reading and 
oral reading also must receive at- 
tention. 


Organization of 
Reading Program 

Is it necessary to add reading in- 
struction to the heavy secondary 
curriculum? Should all high-school 
students receive basic instruction 
in reading, or is the high school’s 
responsibility adequately met by 
helping just the retarded readers? 

Experimentation with both high- 
school and college students indi- 
cates that reading is much like 
playing golf—a “pro” can help you 
learn to play the game more effec- 
tively. It is not only a matter of 
making the poor good, but, as is 
often demonstrated, of making the 
good better. The evidence is quite 
clear that the worthwhileness of a 
high-school reading program for 
all youth can hardly be challenged. 


The nature of the reading pro- 
gram — Much has been written 
about the developmental and the 
remedial approaches to reading in- 
struction both at the elementary 
and at the secondary levels. 


about 


Readin 


The developmental program is 
built upon the premise that a grow- 
ing maturity in reading is achieved 
thru continuous growth in the basic 
skill areas of reading and that re- 
gardless of what a student can now 
do, there always remains room for 
improvement. 

Reading is different from level 


Research Says... 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educa- 
tional Research Association (NEA 
departments) are publishing a series 
of pamphlets on “What Research 
Says to the Teacher.” The authors 
are outstanding research specialists 
in the AERA. 

The 11th of these booklets, issued 
in September 1956 under the title 
Reading in the High School, was 
prepared by Dr. Fay. The present 
article abstracts a few of the many 
suggestions in the complete report. 
32p. 25¢. NEA. 


to level, not because different skills 
are essential at successive levels but 
because increasing maturity is re- 
quired in handling the various 
skills areas. Thus, altho the skills 
involved in reading are essentially 
the same whether in second grade 
or twelfth grade, maturity in the 
use of these skills is very different. 

Direct guidance for all students 
ought to be provided as a part of 
the school’s basic curriculum. 

The remedial approach stems 
from a different point of view. Its 
premise is that a student is given 
special help only if his reading 
achievement falls significantly be- 
low his ability. Such a program is 
usually restricted to helping the 
obviously retarded reader and 
could better be considered a school 
service rather than a basic part of 
the school curriculum. 
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Evaluative study of high-school 
reading programs makes it ap- 
parent that best results are obtained 
by including both the develop- 
mental’ and the remedial phases. 
The developmental program helps 
all students to become better read- 
ers;"the remedial serves those who 
need specialized help. 


All teachers become involved— 
Since over 75% of all that is learned 
at the secondary level is acquired 
thru reading, a reading program 
concerned only with basic develop- 
mental and remedial phases would 
be narrow. Experimentation has 
consistently indicated that a total 
program in reading must eventually 
involve all teachers and not merely 
those responsible for the “reading” 
period. Obviously, the librarian 
should also be an essential part of 
the school’s total approach to read- 


ing. 
The Developmental Program 


The high school may provide 
basic instruction in reading either 


LEO C. FAY 


school pupils develop poor atti- 
tudes about school in general and 
about reading in particular. This is 
complicated further by the extra 
demands for time brought about by 
heavily developed extracurriculum 
activities and TV viewing habits. 
Interests and attitudes may need 
reshaping by the school’s program. 


Vocabulary development—Read- 
ing as one of the means of commu- 
nication uses words in the exchange 
of ideas. It shares with other means 
of communication a concern for 
word meanings, but the problem of 
word recognition is unique to it- 
self. To be at all effective in com- 
munication, the high-school stu- 
dent needs an extensive meaning 
vocabulary. 


Mastery of word forms—Even 
after years of reading instruction, 
a sizeable number of high-school 
students need continued refinement 
in their use of word-recognition 
and analysis technics. Skill in this 
area should never be belittled. Ne- 


in a course organized for that pur- “glect of word-recognition technics 
makes it difficult to develop inde- 
pendent readers and may result in 
students who are severely handi- 
capped in their reading. 

On the other hand, overempha- 
sis on word recognition may re- 


pose or in units in existing courses. 
Regardless of how this instruction 
is organized, certain basic “founda- 
tions” should be included. 


A good attitude — Many high- 


ere om today / 
requires more 7 
than 
mechanical — 
skills = 
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sult in readers who are word-callers 


and low-comprehenders. 


Better thinking—A primary pur- 
pose of reading is to exchange 
thought, and this of necessity in- 
volves the use of thinking skills 
on the part of the reader. The 
most valid criticisms concerning 
the reading abilities of today’s 
youth apply to the lack of skill in 
the creative use of thinking rather 
than to the mechanics. 


Faster readers—The day of deter- 
mining average reading rates for 
various age groups as a criterion of 
achievement is over. Research is 
consistent in showing, however, 
that for most high-school students 
the question “how fast?” can be an- 
swered as “considerably faster than 
they now read.” The typical reader 
can increase his speed from 20%, 
to 25% without loss of comprehen- 
sion. 


Better oral readers—Some writ- 
ers have argued that oral reading is 
relatively unimportant and does 
not merit much attention in the 
reading program. The person who 
finds himself in an oral-reading sit- 
uation often thinks quite differ- 
ently, however. Recent compari- 
sons of the reading abilities of 
young people today with those of 
past generations indicate that to- 
day’s youth are poorer oral readers 
in spite of increased abilities in 
silent reading. It appears that skill 
in oral reading is becoming neces- 
sary for an increasing number. of 


people. 
Appraisal 


Student progress has been ap- 
praised primarily by the results of 
standardized reading tests. The lim- 
itations in reading tests raise doubts 
whether many of them fully meas- 
ure basic reading skills. Because 
this is true, more attention is being 
directed toward informal technics 
of appraisal such as systematic ob- 
servation, interviews, interest in- 
ventories of various kinds, auto- 
biographies, and detailed studies of 
silent and oral reading habits. 

When incorporated as a definite 
part of the reading program, ap- 
praisal becomes one key to a con- _ 


tinually improving program. #+ # 
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rp \HeE face of an eager eight-year- 
| old shone up at her teacher. 

“I like the record about the 
baby’s sleepy song!” exclaimed 
Maria. 

“My favorite’s ‘Grandfather’s 
Farm.’ It’s got lots of songs I like to 
sing,” volunteered a live-wire little 
boy whose teacher hadn’t been 
aware that Manuel could like any- 
thing which required his attention 
very long. 

The comments were part of a 
discussion by second-graders about 
their experiences at a “listening 
center” in one corner of their class- 
room. Similar discussions were tak- 
ing place in other classrooms with 
children of varying ages and back- 
grounds, and each of them seemed 
to have found records that ap- 
pealed to them personally. 

Instead of “Grandfather’s Farm” 
perhaps the favorite was a lovely 
interpretation of the familiar 
“Lord’s Prayer” by the Robert 
Shaw Chorale, or for another child 
an artistic rendition by James Mel- 
ton of “Home on the Range,” or 
even for one with a musical back- 
ground at home, a Handel concerto 
grosso for strings. 


As ApULTs, we are acutely aware 
of the role of personal choice when 
it comes to choosing a book, a pic- 
ture, or a musical selection. In our 
role as educators, we have long 
practiced this theory in many areas 
of the curriculum where children’s 
choices and varied needs are in- 
volved. Yet, where differences in 
children’s listening habits are most 
apparent, we pretend that all 
should be treated alike! Listening 
centers have become an answer to 
such a paradoxical situation. 

The term “listening center” (as 
used by us in San Bernardino) re- 
fers to a place provided with the 
following equipment: a_ record 
player equipped with earphones; a 
group of carefully selected records, 
stored for easy access in an album 
or rack; a table at which the child 
may sit to select and play records 
and do related work. 

It also provides materials such as 
picture-story folders which tell 
about each record in language the 


Mr. Landon és consultant in Music Ed- 
ucation in San Bernardino (California) 
city schools. 
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child can understand; charts on 
which each child may record the 
selections to which he listens; and 
reference books, picture books, and 
other materials appropriately re- 
lated to the listening selections. 


In srartiNc such an experiment, 
it should be recognized that chil- 
dren of all ages vary greatly in 
their listening habits, and that a 
center should have a wide variety 
of records to meet the needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of children 
both in group situations and as 
they grow and develop as individ- 
uals. 

The short attention span of the 
child in the primary grades in- 
dicates a need for short, varied 
selections. The needs of the sixth- 
or seventh-graders are just as 
varied, since the maturity and ex- 
periential range of the children 
often is much greater within an 
upper-grade class than within a 
primary class. 

While the teacher who is plan- 
ning the listening experiences need 
not be a musician in the technical 
sense of the term, he should be 
thoroly aware of and sensitive to 
the qualitative values of music as 
an expressive art. Shoddy, trite, 
and questionable materials have no 
place in such a program, since a 
tremendous variety of high-quality 
records is available. 

As James L. MurSéll has pointed 
out in Music and the Classroom 
Teacher, “. .. The listening experi- 
ences going on in your classroom 
should be valuable and inspiring 
in themselves . . . They should con- 
stantly tend to incite and inspire 
children to explore music outside 
the classroom and outside the 
school, and should be designed to 
show them in a practical way how 
to go about this business of ex- 
ploration.” The listening center is 
designed to fulfil just such a pur- 
pose. 

Suitable recordings fall under 
three rather general categories: a 
story with incidental music, famil- 
iar music, and music which may 
be less familiar and is designed to 
extend the listening experience of 
the child. In addition, it is good to 
have variety in the mood of the 
record and in the performing me- 
diums, such as type of voice and in- 
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strumentation. Activity-type rec- 
ords which elicit a bodily response, 
or highly exciting music, should be 
used sparingly, for rather obvious 
reasons. 


Teacuers in the San Bernardino 
schools have found that it is best 
to begin the individual listening 
experience with three or four rec- 
ords of different types and to add 
to the collection from time to time. 

Sometimes they introduce an en- 
tirely new set of records. One 
teacher with a special class of men- 
tally retarded teenagers has found, 
however, that for his students cer- 
tain favorite records should be 
kept in the collection even when 
a new group is added, since these 
were the songs with which most of 
them felt secure. 
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Another teacher discovered that 
her fourth-graders liked to share 
their favorite records with the en- 
tire class and thus found an excel- 
lent carry-over from an individual 
to a group activity. 

All the teachers found that the 
most immature children tended to 
listen over and over again to story 
records before branching out into 
the unknown. Even as their listen- 
ing experience and interests began 
to widen, children would still re- 
turn to their favorites. It is to be 
expected that the children will 
want to hear their favorites over 
and over again, and this is desir- 
able when the music is inherently 
good. 

In arranging time for individual 
listening, one of the most satisfac- 
tory ways is to have a reading-circle 
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group become an “activity group” 
after the reading period is over. 
While other groups are engaged in 
reading or seat work, this group has 
a choice of activities on which each 
child can work alone: free reading, 
art work, and listening to music at 
the center. There are, of course, 
other informal periods during 
which the teacher may encourage 
children to make use of the listen- 
ing equipment. 

When earphones are properly in- 
stalled, a listening-center record 
player will not disturb other ac- 
tivities in the class. Even very 
young children soon learn to oper- 
ate the equipment almost as ex- 
pertly as the teacher, once it is ex- 
plained and standards for opera- 
tion have been set*up. 


When the child goes to the lis- 
tening center, he finds for each rec- 
ord a folder which the teacher has 
prepared. As he selects a record and 
adjusts his earphones, he sees on 
the outside of the folder a bright- 
colored picture captioned with the 
record’s title. Opening the folder, 
he reads several sentences pointing 
out some piece of background in- 
formation or an interesting aspect 
of the music. 

When he has finished reading 
and listening, he may check his 
name on a chart opposite the title 
of the record. Each time sub- 
sequently that he listens to this 
selection, he may again check a 
square opposite his name. In this 
way, both he and the teacher may 
observe the frequency of his listen- 
ing to certain records. 

After reading about the record 
and. listening to it, he may engage 
in three or four followup activities 
suggested in the folder. He may 
wish to draw a picture about the 
music, write or tell a story, drama- 
tize some particular part in which 
he is most interested, read a book, 
or do a little research, depending 
upon his interest and maturity. 

These related activities are op- 
tional, and the entire listening ex- 
perience is permissive rather than 
mandatory. The teacher, however, 
may learn a great deal about the 
child’s growth in listening by ob- 
serving his choice of records and 
the followup activities in which he 
engages. 





Tue listening center is feasible 
even in schools with a limited 
budget, for it can be as simple (or 
elaborate) as one cares to make it. 
Basically, all that is required is a 
portable record player of good 
quality, a jack for earphones 
(which can be installed in a jiffy 
by any experienced repairman), 
and a pair of good earphones. A 
listening center, including a record 
player, can cost as little as $75. 

If the school already has a record 
player, it can be equipped with 
earphones for less than $15. A basic 
selection of about 12 records will 
cost perhaps another $15. 

If there is to be consistent growth 
in building listening habits, the 
machine and the records must be 
available daily in the class in which 
it is to be used. By providing such 
an opportunity, we help satisfy the 
young child’s desire to manipulate 
things, to listen, to assimilate new 
materials, and to work alone. We 
also help the older child to eval- 
uate, to explore new materials, and 
to listen and find a new variety of 
interests. 

Of utmost importance to the suc- 
cess of the project is the attitude of 
the teacher. If the listening center 
is to reach its full potential, the 
teacher must believe in the project 
in the same way he believes in the 
worthwhileness of other activities 
which he provides for children. 

To contribute most to the ex- 
perience, the good teacher knows 
the backgrounds, interests, and lis- 
tening habits of the children in 
his classroom. He is also sensitive 
to the intrinsic qualities of good 
music. Above all, he knows how to 
draw upon the variety of responses 
which the music elicits from the 
children, to develop the richest 
potentials in each of them. 

Children will grow in their abil- 
ity to listen by playing again and 
again the records which they enjoy. 
Thru repetition they will begin 
truly to absorb and identify them- 
selves with the music. And as they 
become familiar with new and dif- 
ferent selections, they will make 
new friends among the records. 
They are able to establish progres- 
sively higher standards of taste, and 
to open for themselves vast, un- 
explored, and exciting vistas of en- 


joyment. #+# # 
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T HAs been said that the school 
I system is the most powerful drug 
in the whole Soviet medicine cabi- 
net for East Germany. School budg- 
ets are not cut even for military 
expenditures. Educational policy, 
teaching methods, curriculum, and 
administration are all under cen- 
tralized control. 

So complete a job has been done 
that the educational system has 
been described as a huge net that 
has trapped both teachers and 
pupils and is constantly being 
drawn tighter and tighter. 


Dr. Luszki is connected with the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group 
Development as project coordinator of 
Work Conferences in Mental Health Re- 
search. She has recently returned from 
nearly three years in Germany. Thru 
work with German organizations, visits 
to refugee camps, interviews with offi- 
cials in the German government and 
U. S. Embassy, and contacts with refu- 
gees and others who had had sonal 
experience in East Germany, gath- 
ered extensive material on Ss as- 
pects of East-West relations. 
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At the end of World War II, the 
Soviets lost no time in re-establish- 
ing schools in the East Zone of Ger- 
many to meet their own ends. 
Teachers soon found that the real 
aim of the Soviet educational sys- 
tem is to produce young commu- 
nists, in spite of the fact that the 
new school law stated that the child 
was to be educated so as to be able 
to think independently and to rec- 
ognize his obligations to the com- 
munity. 

Soviet influence extends even into 
the kindergarten, which is a regular 
part of the school system and which 
almost all children attend. Accounts 
such as the following make possible 
a clear picture of the situation. 


Youne Hilde, a quiet, thoughtful 
child, is sitting on the floor playing 
with blocks. She is carefully build- 
ing an archway, taking a_ block 
away, adding a few new ones. Fin- 
ally she finishes it and draws a sigh 
of satisfaction. The teacher joins 
her in admiring the completed 
work. 

“Well, Hilde,” she says, “here you 
have built the big Brandenburg 
Gate in Berlin, which our Free Ger- 
man Youth marched past the other 
day.” (Freie Deutsche Jugend, or 
FDJ, is the Communist youth or- 
ganization.) 


“No, it’s not in Berlin,” answers 
Hilde. 

“Where is it then?” 
teacher. 

“I don’t know. It’s just my gate,” 
says the child. 

The teacher turns to the other 
children for help. “Come see what 
Hilde has built,” she calls. “Isn’t 
this the Brandenburg Gate in Ber- 
lin?” 

A five-year-old boy supports her. 
“Yes, that’s the Brandenburg Gate. 
My brother is in the FDJ, and he 
sent me a picture of it.” 

The teacher has won her point. 
She exclaims. happily: “You see! 
Now, quickly, let’s make some FDJ 
dolls to march into Berlin. Come 
here, Hans, Gretchen, Franz! This 
is great fun!” 

She gets no encouragement, but 
her assignment is clear, and she 
continues: “Look, I have blue 
paper just the same color as the 
shirts of the FDJ.” 

She begins to make some paper 
dolls, with much show of enthu- 
siasm. “Look, I have already fin- 
ished six FD] boys,” she continues. 
“Do you remember why they all 
marched to Berlin? Yes, for peace. 
Those capitalists and bad people 
in the West always want war. But 
we want peace, don’t we? Look, 
now our FDJ boys are marching to 
the Brandenburg Gate. Let’s all 
sing!” 

But as the dolls are marched to- 
ward her gate, Hilde gets angry. 
With a quick movement she pushes 
them away. “They can’t go thru 
my gate,” she cries. 

“Who may go thru it?” a little 


asks the 
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girl standing near her asks timidly. 

“Goldmary and Tarmary,” she 
answers softly, referring to a good 
and a bad girl in an old German 
fairy tale. 

But an older boy knows what an- 
swer the teacher expects. “Oh, 
gosh, Goldmary and Tarmary! 
That’s nonsense. They're only in 
fairy tales.” 

The teacher also opposes Hilde. 
She has to if she is to keep her 
job and keep out of trouble. The 
children must not be permitted to 
live in the atmosphere of fantasy. 

But as she attempts again to 
place the dolls in front of the 
Brandenburg Gate, Hilde, who is 
usually so peaceful, kicks her beau- 
tiful archway, and with a crash it 
becomes only a scattered pile of 
blocks. The whole glory of fairy- 
land is destroyed: 


Every day similar scenes hap- 
pen in the kindergarten. Gerhard 
and Lottie, for example, build a 
village in the sand box. They have 
spent their holidays with their 
grandparents in the country and 
are trying to reproduce what they 
saw there. Small farm houses, 
barns, and stables for cows and 
goats appear in the sand box. Then 
the children hurry outside for 
some grass to feed the animals. 

When they return, the teacher 
says: “Do you think this is a real 
village in our Democratic Repub- 
lic yet? The most important thing 
is missing. Gerhard, Lottie, what 
is it?” The children are puzzled 
and ashamed that they have made 
a bad mistake. What could it be? 

“Where is the house of the FDJ 
with the flag in front of it?” con- 
tinues the teacher. “And the build- 
ing for Soviet Military Administra- 
tion and the Association for Ger- 
man-Soviet Friendship?” 

Both children stand abashed, 
still clasping the bunches of grass 
in their hands. Suddenly they lose 
all interest in their village. Even 
the memory of their vacation is no 
longer so pleasant. Only the teach- 
er has a feeling of success, for she 
has taken the children’s spontane- 
ous play and guided it into “prop- 
er” channels. 

When such opportunities fail to 
arise, there are other effective 
technics which the teacher can use. 
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One is to suggest the installation 
of a loud-speaker on top of a doll 
house or toy railroad station. 
“Now, Karl, turn on your loud- 
speaker. Listen, children, a speech 
by our president is being broad- 
cast.” And the teacher supplies the 
speech. 

Such technics illustrate what is 
called “guided free play,” a method 
the teacher must follow, for a con- 
trol committee may appear at any 
time to inspect the kindergarten. 
The teacher may lose her job if 
the committee reproaches her: 
“These children are playing as 
they used to play 20 years ago. 
Haven’t you found out yet that 
we are living in a new state?” 

Another aspect of the kindergar- 
ten teacher’s work is to make the 
various political holidays and cele- 
brations meaningful to the chil- 
dren. In East Germany there are 
many days which have special po- 
litical significance, and the teacher 
receives specific instructions on 
how to handle these events. One 
day they speak about the “Na- 
tional Front,” another day about 
the coming elections and how im- 
portant it is that father and 
mother vote in the “right” way. 


One subject which is always cur- 
rent is Adolf Hennecke. Back in 
1948, Herr Hennecke set a model 
for German workers by mining 
nearly four times as much coal in 
one day as any other worker. No 
one ever mentions the careful prep- 
aration which was made for this 
feat or the fact that Hennecke was 
working in an especially rich vein 
of coal. The teacher says only how 
wonderfully hard he worked, and 
that “no matter how small we are, 
we all want to be little Henneckes 
and do our part in building up the 
German Democratic Republic. 

“How can we do that? We can be 
neatly dressed and prompt. We can 
put our toys away quickly and al- 
ways keep the kindergarten clean 
and tidy. If we do all this, we are 
already little Henneckes. 

“We will hang 2 board near the 
entrance for all visitors to see. On 
it each child will have a movable 
horseback rider to show who is the 
highest on the Hennecke record.” 

Now the Hennecke board has 
been in the kindergarten for two 


weeks. Dora and her little brother 
are at the bottom. Their mother 
often has to work on the night 
shift, so she can’t always send the 
children to school on time. And 
sometimes their hands are not very 
clean, or their hair well combed. 
Dora is ashamed of herself and 
afraid to play with the other chil- 
dren. , 

Others who used to play freely 
and happily now show a peculiar 
nervousness. Suddenly in the midst 
of play a child will look up star- 
tled: “Was that the bell already, 
ringing to clean up? No? Is there 
still time to put on the doll’s pan- 
ties? I can’t put her away un- 
dressed. But I’m afraid I don’t 
have time.” 

And right she is, for just as she 
gets one of the doll’s legs into the 
panties, the bell rings. With a 
troubled face, the little mother 
tucks her beloved baby, half- 
dressed, into the carriage. What 
else can she do? Yesterday, because 
she was slow, her horseback rider 
was pushed three places back on 
the board. 


Tuis is the kindergarten under 
Communist influence. Such events 
may seem trivial in themselves, but 
they assume tremendous impor- 
tance when one thinks that even 
the smallest incidents in the kin- 
dergarten are reigned over by an 
inflexible will that aims at total 
control. This will has taken hold 
of even the child’s world, so that 
instead of being able to play hap- 
pily in the healthy atmosphere of 
freedom, children are being molded 
into regimented members of the 
state. 

And the kindergartens are only 
a small part of the picture. Teacher 
training, Soviet style, for all the 
grades is progressing. As more “re- 
liable” teachers and supervisors are 
produced, the pressure on other 
teachers increases. 

There are still many, however, 
who refuse to recognize the right 
of the state to mold children to its 
own ends. Every day their political 
task frightens them anew, and they 
live in constant torment, trying to 
strike a balance between what the 
state demands of them and how 
they want to deal with the chil- 
dren. 
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There are advantages and disadvantages|to | 


AM payroll number 412605. I 

work in a school district of al- 
most 8000 teachers. Do I like teach- 
ing in a big city? Yes. Does it have 
its drawbacks? Yes. (Let me know 
if there’s any job anywhere that is 
all sweetness and light!) 


Wauart I call “L’Affaire Terrance” 
wraps up in one package a lot of 
the good and the bad of big-city 
teaching. 

It all started in the auditorium 
the first week of school. We were 
creating rhythms. The group 
showed unexpected promise and I 
was enthralled. Enthralled, that is, 
until Terrance began producing 
the kinds of noises designed by 
small boys to wreck any creative 
activity in a group of children and 
to send a teacher’s blood pressure 
skyrocketing. 

After much squeak, squeak from 
Terrance and giggle, giggle from 
the class, I suggested that Terrance 
sit in the last row of the audito- 
rium, where he could have fun with 
his noises while we had fun with 
the rhythms. From the first day, 
his antics, grimaces, and complete 
inability to work with the group 
had established him as the number- 
one thorn in my side. 

There followed a blissful inter- 
lude as I guided the boys and girls 
thru rhythmic expression and felt 
awed, as always, by the creative 


Mrs. Hunter teaches in the Bellagio 
Road School, Los Angeles. As a follow- 
up for Mrs. Hunter’s article, the Jour- 
nal would be interested in receiving 
manuscripts that explore the pros and 
cons of teaching in a rural community. 
Such an article by a Michigan rural 
teacher, Eileen Boss, is scheduled for 
December. 
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ability and artistry inherent in 
children. 

Slowly, a foreign element im- 
pinged upon my consciousness. Ter- 
rance was on all fours crawling 
down the aisle to bring his noise 
within effective range of the target. 

The group was so immersed in 
the rhythms they did not notice me 
as I stepped between some rows 
of seats and walked briskly across 
the auditorium to intercept the cul- 
prit. 

Terrance and I arrived at Aisle 
I, Row D simultaneously, and, as 
neither one of us had signaled or 
sounded our horn, collision was in- 
evitable. My knee met his face with 
a resounding smack and tinkles of 
sound from his shattered glasses 
accented the horrified silence. 

In the interval of stunned in- 
activity that followed, I found that 
the glasses had been broken by 
hitting the floor and that no dam- 
age had been done to his eyes or 
face. However, the nearness to real 
tragedy was enough to squelch the 
disciplinary fires that had raged 
within me; and besides I had the 
immediate problem of taking care 
of a group who had thought their 
teacher was with them and then 
found out she was some place else, 
kicking a little boy in the face. 


As 17 was almost dismissal time, 
I got the other children ready for 
the bus and packed Terrance and 
the shattered spectacles in my car 
to take him home and make my 
peace with his parents. 

It was the longest mile I ever 
drove. The boy made no attempt 
at conversation; in fact, he looked 
as if he were all thru making noises 


of any kind for the rest of his life. 
As for me, I could see the headlines 
in the paper. “Irate Teacher Kicks 
Glasses Off Child’s Face.” “Parents 
Suing School District for Damages.” 

I have never felt so alone in my 
life. Who would come to the de- 
fense of poor 412605? For all the 
superintendent knew, I was a psy- 
chopath who went around kicking 
little boys. When the story went to 
the central office and the board of 
education, how would they react? 
Probably they had never even 
heard of me. The grain-of-sand 
feeling which is an inevitable part 
of belonging to a large school sys- 
tem almost paralyzed me as I 
mounted the steps to Terrance'’s 
house. 

I was somewhat reassured when 
his mother greeted us with a re- 
signed, “‘Well, what has he done 
now?” 

Her face relaxed as I explained 
that Terrance and I had effectively 
demonstrated to the class the neces- 
sity for traffic lights at intersections. 
She invited me in, and the three 
of us spent a delightful hour. Dur- 
ing that time, two determined 
adults and one unsuspecting boy 
formulated a plan to help Ter- 
rance “grow up.” 

And here is the point of my story. 
The vastness of my school district 
which had frightened me so when 
I entered the house now gave me 
strength and security as I left. 
I felt confidence in the power of 
such a tremendous organization to 
implement and extend my own ef- 
forts on a small boy’s behalf. Alone, 
Terrance and I had brought out 
the worst in each other. Now, with 
his family playing on the team and 
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%\to teaching in a big city, says | MADELINE HUNTER 


the many resources of my school 
district aiding me, we'd go about 
bringing out the best. 

In the days that followed, school 
counselors checked Terrance’s men- 
tal ability, searching for clues to 
his academic retardation. Referrals 
from our school nurse started a 
campaign designed to’ conquer his 
restlessness and discover any pos- 
sible physical cause for his hyper- 
activity. 

The truck from the audio-visual 
center brought me materials and 
exhibits skilfully chosen to explore 
his interests and captivate his at- 
tention. The professional library 
sent recent books and research ma- 
terials to help me understand and 
interpret the findings as they came 
in. 

Every effort was made to do as 
much outside “leg work” as pos- 
sible for the teacher, leaving me 
free to work as a professional per- 
son with all the power and re- 
sources of one of the largest school 
districts in the United States at 
my command. 

Needless to say, Terrance began 
to make progress—slow at first, but 
a sure and steady trend to better 
adjustment. 


Tere are Terrances in every 
school district. But, with rare ex- 
ception, it is only in a big city that 
teachers have such a wealth of re- 
sources to supplement their efforts. 
I feel that a certain loss of identity 
is more than made up for by this 
tremendous advantage. 

Furthermore, the anonymity that 
comes of being one person on a 
staff of thousands brings with it 
the blessing of freedom and in- 
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dependence in one’s personal life. 
Your life outside of school is com- 
pletely yours, unaffected by opin- 
ions and attitudes of either lay or 
professional associates. 

Of course, on the minus side is 
the fact that the price you pay for 
this freedom and privacy is usually 
high in terms of transportation. 
Teachers often spend an hour or 
more in exhausting traffic to get 
to school, and another to return 
home. The result of this is loss in 
teaching efficiency and lack of suffi- 
cient time and energy for creative 
effort. 

And still more costly to effective 
guidance and artistry in teaching 
is the fact that the anonymity of 
your out-of-school life is matched 
by that of your students. Real ef- 
fort and hours of time must be 
spent in order to become familiar 
with the out-of-school factors in 
Johnny’s life that so directly affect 
your teaching. 

But even tho “Getting To Know 
You” may be the big-city teacher's 
theme song for the full school year, 
it is not an impossible task. Par- 
ents in a large school district are 
sincerely grateful for, and respon- 
sive to, genuine interest on the 
part of the teacher. When they 
learn that altho they don’t know 
you socially, their child is your 
primary professional interest, their 
delight results in warm support of 
you and the school program. 


Anotuer drawback in a big 
school system is the fact that the 
long line of administration and 
supervision from the superintend- 
ent to the teacher sometimes ap- 
pears to be a series of road blocks 


thrown up to cut off any direct 
communication, 

There is also an advantage to 
this administrative distance, how- 
ever. It is an effective shock ab- 
sorber protecting your classroom 
from disequilibrium at the top as 
well as insulating you from “‘polit- 
ical” discharges. 


In tHE cool impersonality of a 
big school system it occasionally 
seems as tho the administration 
and supervision of your district 
were trying to squeeze all indi- 
viduality out of teaching by re- 
ducing it to pattern and formula. 

Flat statements like “All bul- 
letinboards should be mounted 
three inches from the bottom,” 
“Page 64 of the Physical Education 
Bulletin says you can’t do that,” 
“Only these phonetic rules should 
be taught,” make you suspect that 
there is a nefarious plan afoot to 
take the inspiration out of teaching 
and leave the perspiration. 

When teachers are thoroly famil- 
iar with the area of their teaching 
assignment, they often have feel- 
ings of unrest and frustration as 
they mentally check the deviation 
of their own methods and pro- 
cedures against an inservice film 
or teaching guide sponsored by the 
school district. 

On the other hand, for teachers 
who are working in a field new to 
them, or who are dissatisfied with 
their own technics, that same film 
or guide becomes a pattern of secu- 
rity where they can begin, confident 
that research and years of experi- 
ence have been summarized to start 
them off on the right path. 

As one supervisor put it, “If 
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what you are doing is based on 
sound educational practice and you 
are satisfied with the result, do it! 
If you are not sure of procedure 
or are dissatisfied with your present 
technics, start with the pattern and 
develop from it something which is 
custom-tailored for you and the 
group you are teaching.” 


In pEvELopiNnG the competence of 
school personnel in a big city, the 
resources of nearby universities are 
augmented by an all-inclusive array 
of inservice courses. Just as the 
teachers try to plan an educational 
program to meet the needs of each 
group of children, so they have the 
privilege of requesting courses to 
answer their own educational de- 
sires and needs. 

These courses may range from 
opportunities to learn the latest 
research in reading technics to’ get- 
ting the answer to “How do you 
stack and fire a kiln?” 

Another intellectual advantage 
in big-city teaching—so obvious that 
I'll merely touch on it in passing— 
is the terrific stimulus of living in 
a metropolitan area where theaters, 
museums, and things-going-on-in- 
general help keep one’s mind and 
interests honed to a keen cutting 
edge. 


TeEacuinc in a large school dis- 
trict is a little bit like being a 
citizen of the United States. Sure, 
no one in Washington knows me, 
and every year there’s that Form 
1040 to sweat over. Still, altho I’m 
just an insignificant cog—and have 
to pay for the privilege—how won- 
derful it is to live and work in this 
great country. 

In my school district, many im- 
portant people have never heard of 
me and I have the uneasy sensation 
that Central Office suspects I’m a 
refugee from a discredited normal 
school. But I feel like a pretty im- 
portant person anyway because my 
district has chosen me to represent 
it and interpret its educational phi- 
losophy. 

And I’ve chosen my district be- 
cause, unaided, I cannot begin to 
do what I want to do for children— 
what they need to have done for 
them. But with such a powerful 


ally, I hope I can. #+ # 
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;\HE rather dull-sounding topic, 
| “School Organization,” is com- 
ing in for a lot of hot and heavy 
discussion these days. This is be- 
cause two million extra young peo- 
ple will enrol in high schools by 
1964, and before the school build- 
ings can be constructed to house 
them, a decision has to be made on 
what kind of school organization to 
adopt. 

Altho some communities have 
faced up to the problem, many 
others are building new schools 
within the organizational pattern 
to which they are accustomed, with- 
out giving a thought to what type 
of organization is best suited to 
their needs. 

This may be because research has 
provided too little reliable data 
to guide people into making a wise 
decision. There is no final answer 
to questions like these: 

What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of each type of or- 
ganization in terms of program, 
services, capital outlay, and main- 
tenance costs? Does the type of 
school organization really change 
the character of a school? Is it a 
major or minor factor in providing 
the best education the community 
can afford? What compelling rea- 
sons can be cited to cause a com- 


Dr. Gruhn is professor of education, 
University of Connecticut, and chair- 
man of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals’ Committee on 
Junior High School Education. Dr. 
Tompkins is assistant secretary, NASSP, 
NEA. For further discussion of this sub- 
ject, see Junior High Schools Versus the 
Traditional (8-4) High School Organi- 
zation Walter H. Gaumnitz and J. 
Dan Hull, 10p. 10¢. NASSP. 


munity to change its established 
pattern of school organization? 

In spite of this lack of informa- 
tion, communities building schools 
for zooming enrolments have an 
unusual opportunity to construct 
school buildings to fulfil desirable 
rather than expedient purposes. 
(Schools where enrolments are 
stable may not have this golden 
opportunity.) 

A study of trends in school or- 
ganization gives at least some indi- 
cation of what others have decided 
upon as the most effective arrange- 
ment of grades for educating early 
adolescent and adolescent youth. 


PrepominanT patterns of second- 
ary organization have changed sig- 
nificantly within the past 15 years, 
and greater change can be expected. 
By 1960 it is probable that nearly 
60% of all pupils in grades 78 
will be in junior high schools; 
about 52% are there now. 

Knowledge of basic facts on the 
number of major types of second- 
ary schools and their enrolments is 
necessary background to a study of 
trends in organization. The follow- 
ing figures are based on 1952 data: 

1. The traditional 4-year high 
school sti has the greatest number 
of schools (10,168). However, of 
all the major types, it enrols the 
smallest number and percentage of 
pupils (1.9 million; 25.2%). 

2. The 6-year junior-senior high 
school has the next greatest number 
of schools (8591) and enrols 2.7 
million pupils (35.1% of the total) . 

3. The combination of separate 
junior and separate senior high 
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schools has the smallest number of 
schools (4987) but enrols the most 
pupils—more than 3.1 million pu- 
pils (39.7% of the total) . 

In regard to organization, the 
number of pupils enrolled provides 
more meaningful data than the 
number of schools. It does not seem 
realistic to say that the 4-year school 
is the predominant type of second- 
ary-school organization when it en- 
rols a smaller number of pupils 
than either the 6-year junior-senior 
or combination of separate junior 
and senior high schools. 

On the basis of number of pupils 
enrolled, the 4-year high school is 
steadily losing ground. In fact, both 
the 6-year junior-senior and the 
separate 3-year junior and 3-year 
senior high schools already out- 
rank it significantly and are stead- 
ily gaining ground. 

The latter, known as reorganized 
schools, have become predominant 
because they do a better job of 
meeting the needs of early adoles- 
cents. Everybody recognizes that 
the early adolescent differs from 
the later adolescent in physique, 
social attitudes, boy-girl relation- 
ships, and mental maturity. 

Thus, the first 3 years of the 
junior-senior and the entire 3 years 
of the separate junior high school 
make educational sense because 
they take into account the charac- 
teristics of early adolescent youth. 
Furthermore, they avoid an organi- 
zational break between grades 8 
and 9—a break which divides early 
adolescents by having some in the 
elementary schools and some in the 
high schools. 
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A pecision about what kind of 
school organization is best suited 
for a community is usually made in 
terms of enrolment, the needs of 
early adolescents, and other con- 
siderations peculiar to the com- 
munity. 

In general, new schools in rural 
areas and new regional schools rep- 
resenting a combination of sparsely 
settled districts will tend to be 
6-year junior-senior high schools. 
New schools in urban and subur- 
ban centers of medium or high 
density of population will tend to 
be separate 3-year junior and sep- 
arate 3-year senior high schools. 

In cities where the traditional 
8-4 plan prevails, new schools will 
probably be 4-year high schools be- 
cause of cost and plant factors too 
difficult to change. 

There is a difference of opinion 
about the virtues of reorganized 
schools. In communities that are 
building new schools, emotions fre- 
quently flare when some form of 
6-year secondary school is suggested 
to replace the 4-year high school. 

Parents fear that their children 
may become sophisticated too soon. 
Taxpayers are alarmed lest the 
change bring increased costs. Ele- 
mentary teachers are worried that 
the seventh-grader will be lost in a 
departmentalized school. 

These objections do not come 
just from people who resist any 
change but are frequently raised 
by laymen and educators who are 
sincerely interested in providing, 
at a reasonable cost, the best edu- 
cational opportunities for our chil- 
dren. 








Tuere is good reason to believe 
that the 8-4 plan of grade organi- 
zation was an accident. The plan 
does not appear to have been based 
on any concerted study of the 
needs of children. 

The 8-grade elementary school 
came into being during the years 
from 1810 to 1830. It may be that 
our educators were influenced by 
the fact that the Prussian elemen- 
tary schools consisted of 8 grades. 
At least, during those years many 
American schoolmen visited Ger- 
many and studied its educational 
system. However, some historians 
insist that the 8-grade elementary 
school was definitely American in 
origin. 

The picture is confused by the 
fact that at that time much of the 
United States had a 7- or 9-grade 
elementary school rather than an 8- 
grade one. In fact, until recently, 
much of the country was not com- 
mitted to the idea of 8 elementary 
grades. 

The 4-year high school was dis- 
tinctly American in origin. Altho 
some of our early high schools had 
3 grades and still others 5, the idea 
of 4 grades was quite generally ac- 
cepted by 1900. 

Formal recommendation for a 
change in the 8-4 plan was pre- 
sented in 1893 in a report made by 
NEA’s Committee of Ten on Sec- 
ondary-School Studies, which sug- 
gested that secondary education be- 
gin two years earlier. 

This report was just the begin- 
ning of a series of studies con- 
cerned entirely or in part with the 
advantages of a 6-6, as compared 
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with an 8-4, division between ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 
These reports, tho they differed in 
their approach and some of their 
recommendations, all urged that a 
6-6 division was the best plan to 
meet the needs of early adolescents. 


A tuo there were some reorgan- 
ized schools before that time, the 
introduction of junior high schools 
in Columbus, Ohio, and Berkeley, 
California, around 1910 gave im- 
petus to the development of some 
type of 6-6 division. Since that time, 
there has been a steady growth of 
both combined and separate junior- 
senior high schools. 

Indicative of the trend toward 
reorganized schools is their rapid 
growth in number since World War 
II. Between 1946 and 1952, there 
was an increase of more than 3200 
in the total number of reorganized 
secondary schools, while the num- 
ber of regular or 4-year high schools 
declined by more than 3600. It 
should be remembered that during 
those years the impact of increased 
enrolments was affecting not the 
high schools but the elementary 
schools. 

The chief argument for the 6- 
year school is that it gives some of 
the advantages of the junior high 
school to pupils in communities 
that otherwise could not afford 
them. Pupils in grades 7 and 8 have 
available many facilities that in 
small communities would be lim- 
ited to the high school, such as the 
industrial-arts shops, homemaking, 
music, and arts and crafts rooms. 

The separate junior and senior 
high schools are primarily city or 
suburban schools. They are larger 
than 6-year schools, and they usual- 
ly include three grades. The 1952 
statistics show that 75°% of the 
junior high schools include grades 
7, 8, and 9. Nineteen percent in- 
clude grades 7 and 8; 5% include 
grades 7, 8, 9, and 10; and a few 
other grade combinations exist. 


Tuere are several reasons for 
the different types of junior high 
schools. Frequently the 2-year 
schools are in a transitional period, 
having a 3-year junior high school 
as their final goal. In some states, 
however, there are administrative 
considerations that make it easier 
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to establish a 2-year junior high 
school. 

The 4-year junior high school, 
usually including grades 7, 8, 9, 
and 10, has been established in dif- 
ferent states for different reasons. 
Sometimes it was only an upward 
extension of the educational pro- 
gram in a community which did 
not have a sufficient enrolment to 
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offer a total high-school program. 
In these communities the four 
grades were not necessarily organ- 
ized as a junior high school. In a 
number of communities, however, 
especially in California, the 4-year 
junior high school was introduced 
as part of a 6-4-4 system, with grades 
7, 8, 9, and 10 organized as a well- 
planned junior high-school unit, 
while the second unit included the 
11th and 12th grades and two years 
of college. 

The trend has been away from 
this plan in the past several years, 
partly because parents and educa- 
tors were not always happy about 
having 16-year-olds in the same 
school with youth 20 or more years 
of age. Interscholastic athletics and 
school-building problems have also 
been factors working against the 
6-4-4 type of organization. 


How can a community answer 
the question, ‘““What type of school 
should we have?” 


A 6-6 division is desirable in 


areas of low-population density, 
educators believe, because it pro- 
vides educational opportunities for 
early adolescents which are not 
available in the 8-grade elementary 








school. Opportunities in industrial 
arts, homemaking, arts and crafts, 
music, physical education, and a 
variety of extracurriculum activi- 
ties are some of these. At no age 
level are opportunities in these 
areas more important than during 
the junior high-school years. 

Especially for the junior high- 
school group, the separate junior 
and senior high schools have de- 
cided advantages. In the 6-year 
school, the early adolescents are 
often treated as little more than 
second-class citizens, with the pref- 
erence given to the upper-grade 
pupils with regard to building fa- 
cilities, extracurriculum activities, 
leadership positions, and some- 
times teachers. 

In the separate junior high 
school, however, the attention may 
be directed primarily toward the 
needs of the early adolescent. 
Teachers may be employed who are 
particularly interested in his age 
group. The curriculum may be de- 
veloped primarily around his needs, 
and in extracurriculum activities 
he has every opportunity to have 
experiences as both a participant 
and a leader. 

In time, the 6-year high school 
will no doubt be the most com- 
mon type of secondary school. This 
school can be organized and ad- 
ministered to provide adequately 
for the educational needs and in- 
terests of the early adolescent. 
Needed are a principal and staff 
deeply concerned for the early ado- 
lescent and willing to provide for 
him an adequate educational pro- 
gram within the framework of the 
6-year school. 

In view of the nationwide trend 
toward the junior-senior high-school 
type of organization, it is likely 
that school systems will build fewer 
and fewer 4-year high schools, un- 
less specific conditions in the com- 
munity dictate otherwise. 

In rural and small urban com- 
munities the combined junior-sen- 
ior high school as a rule offers many 
advantages for early adolescents at 
a lower cost. But the separate junior 
high school makes it possible to de- 
velop a program that more directly 
meets the needs of early adolescents, 
and communities might well choose 
this type of school where condi- 
tions make it possible. # + 
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RESOURCES 


UNLIMITED 


—an unusual public-school 
adult-education program 


NANCY NICKERSON 





TS young music teacher stood 
in the curve of the grand piano, 
leaning comfortably on his elbows. 
He reached over the keyboard to 
strike a key, then looked up at his 
class. 

“Where is the third?” he asked. 
Charlie answered, as quickly as he 
could in view of his severe speech 
impediment—and more quickly by 
seconds than anybody else. 

“G,” he said. 

“Correct,” the teacher casually 
affirmed. 

Next to Charles, whose cerebral 
palsy makes even walking a, major 
problem, sat his aide and friend, 
Betty. She comes from a musical 
family and, by background and 
education, knows most of the an- 
swers. Charlie is learning them. He 
is in his 30s and has been schooled 
only as far as the fifth grade, facili- 
ties being what they were in the 
days when he was growing up. 

Sitting on the edges of their 
chairs, facing the teacher, were 20 
adult students, half of them suffer- 
ing from handicaps such as polio, 
muscular dystrophy, or blindness; 
the other half, nonhandicapped, 
acting as aides for the handicapped. 

These people formed a fellow- 
ship group of handicapped and 
nonhandicapped in Stamford, Con- 
necticut. Their purpose was to or- 
ganize and maintain professionally 
taught classes where they could 
study and produce in the field of 
the creative arts. They are one of 
three such classes in Stamford’s 
adult-education program. 


Mrs. Nickerson is president of Re- 


sources Unlimited, a group of handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped persons in 
Stamford, Connecticut. Persons inter- 
ested in developing a similar program 
are invited to write Mrs. John Nicker- 
son, III, Valley Road, New Canaan, 
Connecticut. 
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Resources Unlimited started 
when a handicapped woman sought 
out a teacher of creative writing in 
Stamford’s adult-education pro- 
gram. She told the teacher that she 
had just returned from a long stay 
in a respirator center and was 
badly in need of a class where she 
could be judged by what she could 
still do, rather than by what she 
could no longer do. 

Pupil and teacher gathered to- 
gether 20 other people, half of 
them handicapped, half of them 
not; all of them interested in 
writing. They presented their case 
to the director of adult education 
in Stamford, who immediately un- 
derstood the worth of the experi- 
mental project and welcomed them 
as a class into the adult-education 


program. 


Wuat a challenge for the teach- 
ers, you may say, quite rightly. But 
the music teacher can teach imagi- 
natively, and does — adapting his 
curriculum to fit his unusual class, 
in which some pupils at the start 
could hum the themes of Beethoven 
quartets, while others had only 
Liberace as their criterion for long- 
hair music. For all of them, the 
teacher is finding a creative out- 
let in music appreciation. 

In this class, pupils participate 
in many ways. Their homework 
may consist of writing down what 
they think the composer had in 
mind in writing an untitled piece 
of modern music. Or they may be 
asked to make up melodies and 
suggest the harmony for a com- 
position which the teacher will 
write for them. 

This is the kind of teaching that 
has stimulated many a person who 
had turned his face to the wall, or 
—not much better—who had turned 





his face to the television screen for 
the whole unrewarding pattern of 
his pleasure. This is the kind of 
teaching, too, that goes on in the 
other two classes of Resources Un- 
limited—creative art and creative 
writing. 


In THe art class you will find 
a ceramist who is blind. She has 
real talent, and because she is the 
best of the ceramists, the other 
workers in clay turn over their 
work to the sensitive scrutiny of 
her fingers. 

The oil painters in the class are 
deadly serious. Amongst them there 
is small aggregate of muscle power. 
But it does not take much strength 
to wield a brush. 

The art instructor teaches with 
a sensitive, permissive technic 
which has made this unlikely group 
of amateur artists relaxed and pro- 
ductive beyond the dreams of every- 
one involved. 


Tue creative-writing teacher has 
absolute faith in the creative power 
of each of her pupils, regardless of 
their physical capacity, their age, 
experience, or educational back- 
ground. She gently rejects the 
phony, but never directly attacks 
the contents of anybody’s work. She 
is a stickler for sound technic. She 
gets more work out of this writing 
class than out of any other she 
teaches—and the product is diverse 
and fascinating. 

‘Jimmy’s description of his first 
trip alone—a bus trip he took, at 
the age of 20, in his new leg braces 
—is filled with excitement and sus- 
pense. It is written in clear, simple 
English, and stands with equal dig- 
nity beside a 20-page manuscript 
written by a former Times news- 
man who finds himself pretty well 
dry-docked by arthritis. 


Tue fellowship in the Resources 
Unlimited groups is so strong you 
can lean against it. And the feeling 
of self-reliance and purposefulness 
is so apparent that teachers find it 
inspiring to work with these classes. 

Perhaps the experiment which 
we have found so successful in 
Stamford will stimulate other adult- 
education groups to provide intel- 
lectual nourishment for those who 
need it most. * 
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ry) HE Educational Policies Com- 

| mission came into being in 1936 
at a time when educational states- 
manship was sorely needed. We 
were then in the midst of great 
social changes and of confusion as 
to how education could adjust to 
those changes. 

Educational confusion is some- 
thing to which we have become ac- 
customed in the past few decades. 
As we look at the ’30s, we see them 
as a time when people became 
acutely aware of that confusion and 
began to experiment with ways of 
resolving it. Social change was no 
new thing, but it had gained such 
momentum that catastrophe seemed 
to loom ahead unless we bent every 
effort to prepare ourselves and our 
young people to cope with the 
swiftness of the change. 

Sir Richard Livingstone of Ox- 
ford, in his little essay called “Ed- 
ucation for a World Adrift,” used 
this metaphor to describe the prob- 
lem of social change: “A river is 
always flowing; over most of its 
reaches the flow is so slow and 
peaceful that the direction of the 
current can hardly be discerned and 
may even be mistaken; but at times 
the stream bed falls rapidly and it 
hurries in a turmoil of broken 
water. 

“As with rivers so with the indi- 
vidual; change is always taking 
place, but only at certain periods of 
life can it be clearly perceived. . . . 

“So too with the State. It is al- 
ways changing, for the most part 
imperceptibly. . . . But there come 
times when the nature or the pace 
of change is such that no one can 
mistake it... .” 

He goes on to say that it is the 
fate of this generation to live in 
such an age. 

Well, we were certainly well a- 


Miss Rhind is secretary of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and of the General 
Education Board. This article is based 
on a speech which she gave earlier this 
year at an informal gathering marking 
the 20th anniversary of the Educational 
Policies Commission. Miss Rhind be- 
came acquainted with EPC as a staff 
member of the General Education 
Board, which financed the commission 
during the first few years of its exist- 
ence. 

Looking toward NEA’s centennial year, 
the Journal will welcome evaluative 
reminiscences about other units of the 
NEA and will consider them for pos- 
sible use in future issues. 
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ware of this in the ’30s, and it was 
then that a number of efforts were 
made to find ways of developing the 
art and technic of educational im- 
provement. 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission was one of these efforts. It 
was, I think, a very successful and 
very important one. Certainly, no 
commission ever set itself a broader 
and more difficult task or worked 


more faithfully toward its goals 
than did the group of men and 
women who came together in Jan- 
uary 1936 to form a commission. 


Ir 1s exciting to look back and 
see the birth of ideas, to note the 
hopes and the fears which go into 
their development, and to watch 
the changes which take place as 
they find a stable form of expres- 
sion. 

That is what is known as gaining 
perspective. I think it was Judge 
Jerome Frank who said, “As a 
period recedes into the past, its 
significance appears to grow more 
obvious, due to the increasing ig- 
norance of the facts of that period.” 

There is much truth in what the 
good judge says, but the time about 
which we are talking is an exceed- 
ingly well-documented period, and 
looking back into it is quite well 
worth while. 

The commission was created by 
the NEA and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators 
(then known as the Department 
of Superintendence of the NEA). 

The tasks assigned to the 15 com- 
mission members were summarized 
briefly by the New York Times as 
follows: “To plan for the continu- 
ous adaptation of education to so- 
cial needs; to appraise critically 


Listenin: 


Commissic 
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LORA M. RHIND 


A few of EPC’s out- 
standing publications. 


existing conditions in education 
looking to desirable changes in pur- 
poses, procedures, and organization 
of education; to consider recom- 
mendations from all sources; to 
publicize and encourage the best 
practices in education; to develop 
cooperation among organizations 
interested in educational improve- 
ment.” 


Surely, this was a formidable task 
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for a nongovernmental body in a 
country noted for its pride in the 
diversity of. its educational systems, 
Only the extraordinary quality of 
the commission’s membership and 
staff and the strong support of its 
sponsoring bodies could have made 
possible its accomplishments. 


Havine attended some 12 or 13 
early sessions of the Educational 
Policies Commission, and having 
known what a number of its mem- 
bers (widely experienced in work- 
ing on commissions and commit- 
tees) thought about their member- 
ship on the commission, I would 
hazard the guess that EPC quite 
early attained a level of sustained 
group intellectual activity which 
few commissions have achieved. 

This, I think, is due in large 
measure to the way its meetings 
were planned and conducted, and 
to the able work of its staff. 

From the beginning, I think the 
commission realized that even if it 
worked very hard, its task would be 
hopeless unless it enlisted in its 
membership persons of stature and 
mature wisdom whom the public 
could not afford to disregard. 


Bur the commission did more 
than bring together experienced 
educational leaders and distil their 
wisdom. Working on the commis- 
sion broadened and deepened the 
understanding of its members and 
gave them (wise men and women 
that they already were) a new per- 
spective on the problems and needs 
of American education. 

This, I know, was the testimony 
of the late President Edmund Day 
of Cornell. And I am sure that 
former President James Conant of 
Harvard felt that his work on the 
commission contributed a _ great 
deal to the development of his con- 
cern with general education, and 
to his interest in the relationship of 
higher education to the public 
schools. . 

I think, too, that many of our 
strong public-school people, thru 
attendance at the commission meet- 
ings, came to a new awareness of the 
interrelationships of private and 
public education. 

No one could participate in those 
lively (and frequently hot) debates 
in the commission on the purposes 


and functions and structure of 
American education without emerg- 
ing from it a better educator. No 
one could ever say of the commis- 
sion meetings, as a don once said of 
Cambridge University, that it was 
a place where conversation pro- 
ceeded at a very high level, but 
where communication rarely oc- 
curred. 

In other words, I am convinced 
that the commission members 
found their membership an excit- 
ing and rewarding experience. The 
fact that they regarded the task in 
this way is a great tribute to Wil- 
lard E. Givens, S. D. Shankland, 
and others who worked in the 
founding and building up of the 
commission. It is a great tribute to 
Jerry Stoddard, its first chairman; 
it is a great tribute to William 
G. Carr, its first secretary. 


Some time I hope a comprehen- 
sive study will be made of com- 
missions as a technic of social ac- 
tion. Such a study might go back 
to the 17th Century and examine 
the work of that wonderful group 
of English scholars and divines who 
came together as a group (a com- 
mission with subcommissions) to 
work on a translation of the Bible, 
and who, thru their marvelous 
unity of action and thought, made 
the King James version emerge like 
the result of one inspired imagi- 
nation. 

As I suggested earlier, no matter 
how much effort goes into planning, 
a ¢ommission will not succeed in 
its appointed task unless every 
member is an able and devoted per- 
son. Hard work done by the com- 
mission is another important factor 
in its success. A commission must 
also have a good staff and it must 
work with that staff. 


Mark Twain used to say that to 
be good is noble, but to tell others 
how to be good is nobler and no 
trouble. 

The Educational Policies Com- 
mission has always had a reputation 
of taking a great deal of trouble 
about its work. If it continues to 
do that in the future and maintains 
the high level of its membership 
and staff, I think it will be a voice 
worth listening to for many years 


to come. #+ # 
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ou don’t have to be a Rem- 

brandt to draw on the class- 
room chalkboard an ogre, a boy, 
or Mr. Pip, who is a sort of hero 
in this article. 

He isn’t a real hero because he 
is somewhat amorphous. Sometimes 
he is thick, and sometimes he isn’t, 
but he is readily identifiable be- 
cause he always wears his hat, large 
glasses, and a bow tie. These iden- 
tifying labels give him character 
and keep him from getting mixed 
up with anybody else. 


S 


=) 
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As a kind of assistant teacher, 
Mr. Pip can be most helpful in 
getting more visual into your audio 
classroom. He’ll help you compete 
with student doodles of flying 
saucers and monsters from the 
moon. He’s a handy gadget on 
which to demonstrate some hints 
on how to draw, especially for 
those teachers who solemnly claim 
that they can’t draw a straight line. 

Hint No. 1: If you really want to 
draw a straight line, use a ruler, 
as shown in the following illustra- 


63 )) 
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Hint No. 2: Don’t try for per- 
fection. Live dangerously! Draw 
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right in front of the children, 
quickly, nervously, 
ly; this assures the cartoon effect. 
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Hint No. 3: Remember the Y! 
This has nothing to do with young 
men or young women or old people 
working with inanimate dumbbells 
in a gymnasium. The Y is a device 
to show perspective, to give the 
illusion of the interior of a room, 
including ceiling and corner. 
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Hint No. 4: As you look at the 
Y, please note that a child is merely 
an adult with a big head, another 
application of perspective, but in 
reverse. 

Hint No. 5: If it’s Mrs. Pip you 
want, simply use a few curves, add 
hair, and change the clothing in 
the proper places. 


and imperfect- 
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This ought to give you the gen- 
eral idea. You can try some vari- 
ation in a history class. This is 
right up Mr. Pip’s family tree. He 
has a long list of ancestors, going 
back to great-great-great-great-great- 
grandfather Olaf Pip, who sailed 
with the Vikings. 

Don’t be bashful; if your stu- 
dents don’t recognize Olaf as a 
Viking, tell them. 
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Great-great-great-great-grand- 
father Senior Pip helped to explore 
America and had a pointed beard. 
His son, loyal to the crown, became 
Lord Pip-Smythe, settled the colo- 
nies, and helped to start Thanks- 
giving even tho he had no ears (be- 
cause you can’t draw ears). Great- 
great-erandfather Colonel Pip, dis- 
loyal to the crown, fought in the 
Revolution. 


His full name is Leslie Landin. He is 
a cartoonist; a brand new principal at 
the Saratoga Foothill School in Sara- 
toga, California; the originator of TV 
hero Buckskin Bob; and author of Liv- 
ing Blackboard, a handbook of ideas 
and cartoon technics for teachers. $1 a 
copy. Fearon Publications, 2450 Fillmore 
Street, San Francisco. 








Great-grandfather Zeke Pip 
moved westward and got involved 
in the great ox-team chase. He was 
the father of Two-Gun Pip, who 
settled in the West, wore a 10- 
gallon hat, and talked with a twang. 

About five minutes of Mr. Pip 
now and then is all you'll need to 
motivate a new assignment or con- 
cept. Let the children write up 
some Pip episodes. 

These chalkboard tales can come 
during arithmetic, language arts, 
or social studies. During arithmetic, 
Mr. Pip can become involved in 
one of those wordy problems and 
can take the place of the color- 
less Messrs. Smith and Brown who 
haunt arithmetic texts. 

There are no artistic pretensions 
about Mr. Pip. He is down-to- 
earth, and he freely admits that 
his male friends don’t look like 
much, In fact, they are ridiculous, 
but they are just right for his 
female friends. 
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It is true that this type of 
artistry may meet with a unani- 
mous “Ugh!” from your students, 
but the fact remains that they will 
be watching you, that they will 
Stay awake, and that they will try 
to get the hang of what it is you 
are trying to get across to them. 


LF sam 
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Intermediate students like Mr. 
Pip better than their seniors or 
their juniors. Teenagers prefer a 
boy or a girl their own age; post- 
graduate kindergartners are likely 
to have greater passion for Mock 
the Turtle or Inky the Pen. 


Mr. Pip is best for children in 
grades four thru six. They can 
smile about him as he holds the 
kite for Benjamin Franklin and al- 
most gets electrocuted, or as he 
holds a rifle while Daniel Boone 
builds Fort Boonesborough. Like 
television programs, these episodes 
stop right at the climax, at the 
most exciting moment. You'll find 
the children waiting in line for 
the next lesson (unless they have 
looked up all the answers for them- 
selves in the encyclopedia) . 

Take English, for example. It’s 
not easy to convince youngsters of 
the importance of a misplaced 
modifier, and similar grammatical 
errors: “As he prepared the cat’s 
food, it began to meow hope- 
fully... .” Mr. Pip can help by 
stirring the hopeful stew which 
demonstrates the grammatical 
error, as well as a couple of hints 
on cartoons. 


Surprise and shock are easy to 
draw, merely by lifting Mr. Pip’s 
hat over his head. It also helps to 
have him drop his spoon, and to 
add a couple of wavy lines to show 
that he is rocking and rolling back 
and forth. The result is motion in 
one motionless picture. 

His fingers are clumsy, his elbow 
is out of shape, his spine is curved, 
and his head is long enough for a 
double-dome. This doesn’t matter, 
because you know it’s Mr. Pip, and 
you know he is surprised. And 
notice how we can tell that the pot 
is steaming, and that it is making 
cat-like (but musical) noises. 

Speed is equally easy. Look at 
the ogre on the blackboard as he 
speeds the departing boy. 





The horizontal lines, the hair, 
and the floating cap are clearcut 
indicators of speed, turbulence, and 
direction. His pose a foot above the 
floor and the falling piece of chalk 
merely underline the hastiness of 


the exit. + + 
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oe ip vou hear that, Joer Mrs. 
D Bane savs we're going to have 

a test on Mondav. I'll have to break 

with Nancy.” 

“Yes, IT heard. There goes my ball 


mv date 
game, too.” 

hate to study.” 
“Here, too. And now I've got to 


‘Boy, I sure 


spend the weckend on my English, 
darn it!” 

Do you ever talk like this? 

If vou “hate to study,” if you ha- 
bitually start studying only after 
the test has been announced, if you 
wast study and 
then grumble you 
find time for both study and fun, 
it's time you took a good look at 
your study habits. Here are some 
helpful tips for vou. 


time when vou 


because can’t 


Learn To Budget Your Time 


Make a 24-hour chart, listing the 
times for things you have to do each 
day (for example: lunch, 12:50-1). 
Include home chores, eating, sleep- 
ing, attending classes, and special 
jobs like a paper route. Then count 
how many hours you have left and 
adjust your time tor after-school 
studying and recreation. 

Of course, each day will have its 
own differences (piano lesson on 
Tuesday, drama club Thursday af- 
ternoons, plus unexpected errands 
almost any day) but you can be 
flexible. If you use vour chart as an 
adjustable guide, not as a rigid 
schedule, you will soon establish a 
convenient pattern for study hours, 
and you'll still have time for your- 
self after school and on weekends. 


Learn To Take Good Notes 


‘Taking good class notes is a dif- 
ficult skill to develop, but once you 
have worked out a system for your- 
self, you probably won't be tempted 
to take sloppy notes again. Here 
are some pointers from which you 
can devise vour own method: 

1. Really take notes. Don't rely 
on memory plays 
strange tricks, and vou are sure to 
forget something important. 

2. Listen; then write. Don’t con- 
centrate so hard on recording the 
words that vou miss the sense of the 
lecture. 

3. Try to coordinate. Don't be 
satished with unrelated 
fragments in your notes. 
4. Do listen carefully, and write 


alone. Memory 


sentence 
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down the main ideas as neatly as 
you can. “Document” (date, utle 
of class) each page. Go over your 
notes that same night if possible, 
while your thoughts are still fresh, 
and correct or clarify anything that 
is not clear to you. Keep your notes 
in an orderly notebook tor quick 
reference. 


Learn a Study Method— 


It’s as Easy as P-Q-R-S-T! 


P—Make a 4- or 55-minute Preview 
of your assignment. ‘Thumb care- 
fully thru the assigned pages. Note 
topical headings; read the first sen- 
tence of each paragraph and all 
summarizing paragraphs thoroly. 
Skip details the first ume (you will 
come to them later), but try to 
grasp the general idea of the mate- 
rial. 


















Q—When you have formed a gen- 
eral idea of the subjectmatter make 
up a few Questions that you can ex- 
pect to find answered in the text. 
For instance, if you are to read a 
chapter on World War I, ask your- 
self: “When was it fought? What 
participated?” Keeping 
the questions in the back of your 
mind will help you to concentrate. 

R—Now Read the lesson from 
beginning to end. Mentally note 
the answers to the questions you 
asked when you come to them. As 
you read, notice in what ways the 
author has organized his material. 

S—As soon as you finish the whole 
lesson, glance back to the first para- 
graph or subtopic; then look away 
and State what was in it. If you've 
forgotten, reread the passage, and 
then state it. Continue until you 
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have stated the content of the en- 
tire lesson. You may want to enter 
these brief statements in vour note- 
book. Even if this takes you a long 
time, it will be well worth it in the 
long run. 

T—The next day, Test 
memory by repeating the stating 
process. This is important. If you 
have forgotten details, read to re- 
fresh. Atterwards, you will be able 
to face a class session or an exam 
with Perry Como-like composure. 


your 


Three Important “Don'ts” 


Don’t study with the TV set on. 
You can’t look at the screen and 
your book simultaneously. Soft ra- 
dio music is probably okay if it 
helps you to relax, but not if it 
makes you daydream. 


Don’t copy homework papers 


mae tare 


from friends. You are only 
kidding yourself when you do. 

Don’t wait until the last minute 
to finish tomorrow’s French transla- 
tion or to study for Friday’s exam. 
Slow and steady is the key. 


your 


Answer Yes or No 


1. Do I carry a notebook and 
pencils to each class? 

2. Do I pay attention in class? 

3. Do I ask questions when some- 
thing is not clear? 

4. Do I understand — exactly 
what my homework assignment 
is? 

5. Has my hearing been tested 
recently? 

6. Do I budget my time? 

7. Do I have a quiet place to 
study? 

8. Do I have a good light? 
















































9. Have my eyes been checked 
recently? 

10. Do T own or have access to 
an encyclopedia, a recent diction- 
ary, a thesaurus? 

11. Do I have readily available 
a pen that works, a ruler, an eraser, 
and any special tools that I may 
need, such as a compass, colored 
pencils, cellophane tape? 

12. Are my homework papers 
neat? 

13. Do IT really try to concen- 
trate once I sit down and open my 
book? 

14. Do I think about what I am 
reading instead of just memorizing 
facts? 


Rate Yourself 


How many times did you write 
yes? 0-4 times? Better get busy. 
5-8? You can do better. 9-12? 


You've got the idea. All 14? Go to 
the movies—you deserve a break! 


Additional Things To Do 


1. In homeroom or other group 
discussion, find out how your study 
habits measure up to those of your 
classmates. 

2. Review this centerspread. 
Check the points you think apply 
most to you. Then make your own 
personal how-to-study booklet of 
rules—and abide by it. Good luck 
and good studying! 





To the Teacher: This how-to-study 
centerspread for students in junior and 
senior high schools was prepared with 
the help of George W. Feinstein, De- 
partment of English, Pasadena (Cali- 
fornia) City College, and pre-tested in 
Birmingham, Alabama, by the classes of 
P. A. Vandiver, Jones Valley High 
School; Ethel Jones, Ramsay High 
School; and Georgia Airheart, Phillips 
High School. It is a guide, not a test 

Parts of this centerspread were 
adapted from Make Your Study Hours 
Count, a Junior Life Adjustment Book 
let by Clayton d’A. Gerken and Alice 
Kemp. Available from the publisher, 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10. 50¢. 

Fifty reprints of this centerspread 
$1. No orders accepted for less than 
$1. Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Dr. Carr 


Teacher—Administrator Teamwork 


HE success of an institution de- 
T pends on widely shared belief 
in a common purpose. If excessive 
centralization of authority is sub- 
stituted for that belief, it produces 
two bad results—apathy at the cir- 
cumference and apoplexy at the 
center. Teamwork is the cure for 
both these evils. 

Teamwork between teachers and 
school administrators used to be 
only a theory, discussed at conven- 
tions and forgotten at home. To- 
day, teamwork is justified, not only 
by theory, but by the acid test of 
experience. 

The local, state, and national 
education associations have made 
a great contribution to this new 
and better relationship. They have 
helped both teachers and adminis- 
trators to learn the skills of co- 
operative planning, to accept re- 
sponsibility for group decisions, 
and to relate personal interests to 
the larger aspirations of the whole 
group. 

Better professional and academic 
preparation for both classroom 
teachers and school administrators 
has enabled them to regard each 
other as respected colleagues, each 
with his own special responsibili- 
ties in the total educational enter- 
prise. Both groups are learning, 
and learning fast, to appreciate the 
value of professional organizations 
as a means of developing leader- 
ship thruout the entire staff. 

Consider, for example, this 1956 
resolution of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
an NEA department: 

“We recommend establishment 
of appropriate policies of releas- 
ing, without loss of pay, teachers 
who are invited to serve as pro- 
gram participants in conferences 


and conventions of major profes- 
sional organizations. . . .” 

Another evidence of this devel- 
oping teamwork is the NEA Code 
of Ethics, which not only points to 
high standards of conduct, but also 
is being applied in specific situa- 
tions. The recently published vol- 
ume of Opinions, based on the 
NEA Code, is a sign of self-disci- 
pline and maturity. 

Further growth in teamwork will 
come just the way the present 
teamwork has been achieved, by 
understanding, and not by threats 
on either side. 

Teachers and administrators are 
learning to face controversial ques- 
tions in a friendly and professional 
spirit. Here again they find their 
common professional associations 
of high value. 

Of course, teamwork will never 
mean uniformity of opinion. 
Teachers and administrators will 
not always agree among themselves. 
But when issues are approached in 
a spirit of mutual respect, it will 
be possible to find the facts, to dis- 
cuss them, to “disagree agreeably,” 
and to abide by majority decisions 
while explorations continue. 

Today, classroom teachers and 
administrators serve together as 
professional equals on state, na- 
tional, and local committees. They 
participate as responsible partners 
in panels, workshops, and other 
professional activities. They con- 
trol their own democratic, inde- 
pendent professional organizations. 

This teamwork is helping to 
achieve that common _ purpose 
which is required to provide the 
best possible educational oppor- 
tunities for children and to gain 
for the entire profession its proper 
share of public recognition. 


Picts Corr 
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DID YOU 
KNOW....? 


that Carol Morris, member of 
NEAs FTA chapter at Drake 
University, Des Moines, 
the 1956 “Miss Universe” 


won 
title? 


that more than half a million re- 
prints of national magazine ar- 
ticles on education have been 
distributed by NEA’s National 
School Public 
ciation in the last two years? 


Relations Asso- 


that another NEA legislative 
goal was achieved with recently 
enacted legislation which pro- 
vides $7,500.000 per year for li- 
braries in rural areas and small 


towns? 


that VE recommends a begin- 
ning salary of at least $4500 for 
a teacher with a BA, including 
specific preparation for teach- 
A resolution to this effect 
was adopted at the Portland 
convention by the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


; ? 
ng! 


that VE is now affiliated with 
Youth Wants To Know, weekly 
panel presentation on NBC's 
television network? 

that VEA last motivated 

over 100° radio programs and 

issued 121 news reports and 1200 

spot releases to news papers? 


year 


that // states have exceeded 
their 1956 Centennial Action 
Program = membership — goals? 
They are Florida, Hawaii, Kan- 
sas, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, Puerto Rico, 
Tennessee, Utah, and Washing- 
ton. 


that 3,324 local affiliated associa- 
tions have adopted the CAP 
program in principle? 


that four associations of teach- 
ers in foreign schools for U.S. 
dependents are affiliated with 
the NEA? They are in Japan, 
Germany, England, and France. 
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Hawaii's Teachers 
Win Political Freedom 


EACHERS used to be second-class 
> prvencem in Hawaii. Restrictions 
written into the rules and regula- 
tions of the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Instruction made it impossible 
for teachers to run for public office 
or to be active in political affairs. 

A teacher could express his opin- 
ions outside of school hours on any 
social, economic, political, or other 
important issue of the day, and he 
could be a member of a political- 
precinct club. 

But he could not hold office in a 
precinct club, could not serve on a 
county or territorial committee of a 
political party, and, until 1951, 
could not serve as a delegate to a 
party convention. He could not 
electioneer, solicit, receive, handle, 
or expend contributions for any 
political party or candidate for 
public office, and could not be a 
candidate for public office himself. 

In 1949, the Hawaii Education 
Association began a campaign to 
gain for teachers their rightful place 
as first-class citizens. For seven years, 
the association fought for this cause 
and finally won a complete victory 
when, on May 23, 1956, the school 
commissioners removed from their 
rules and regulations all restrictions 
governing the participation of 
teachers in partisan politics. 


Tue restrictions prohibiting 
teachers from _ political activity 
stemmed largely from the so-called 
Hatch Acts. In 1939 the United 
States Congress enacted what is 
known as the original Hatch Act, 
which makes it illegal for any ad- 
ministrative or supervisory employe 
of the federal government “to use 
his official authority or influence 
for the purpose of interfering with 
an election or affecting the result 
thereof.” 

The act was amended in 1940 to 
include state and local employes 


Mr. i is executive secretary 


of the Hawaii Education Association. 
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who are employed “in connection 
with any activity which is financed 
in whole or in part by loans or 
grants made by the United States 
or by any department or agency 
thereof.” 

This provision covered a number 
of teachers—those employed in land- 
grant colleges, vocational-education 
teachers, and all teachers in public 
schools in certain states where fed- 
eral money was given on account of 
mineral lands or national forests. 

In 1942 the National Education 
Association successfully sponsored 


SAY WHEN 

When do you think these words 
were spoken? For answers that 
may surprise you, see page 516. 

1. “At the opening of the fall 
term, children come pouring .. . 
until the seats and all other avail- 
able places are overflowing .. .” 

2. “In general, reading has not 
been successfully taught in our 
primary schools. Good readers 
are the exception.” 

3. “It [the federal government] 
has not felt that education was 
one of the interests which it 
must foster and promote, and its 
policy has therefore been both in- 
constant and inadequate.” 


an amendment to the Hatch Act to 
exclude teachers from its provisions. 

Since the enactment of the origi- 
nal Hatch Act, many state legisla- 
tures have enacted somewhat simi- 
lar provisions with regard to state 
or local elections applicable to some 
or all of their state and local gov- 
ernment employes. These laws are 
known familiarly as “Little Hatch 
Acts.” In most of the states they do 
not cover teachers. 


When the Hawaii Education 
Association began its efforts in be- 
half of full citizenship for teachers, 
there was a _ widespread belief 
among the public, and even among 
the teachers themselves, that they, 


JAMES R. McDONOUGH 


as distinct from other citizens, 
should be denied the right to ac- 
tively engage in public affairs in- 
volving politics. 

The association won its first 
victory when, on June 7, 1951, the 
Commissioners of Public Instruc- 
tion amended Section 362 of the 
School Code to permit teachers to 
serve as delegates to political con- 
ventions. Not until the board had 
considered, at three separate meet- 
ings, this proposal of the HEA did 
they finally pass the amendment. 

Previous to its passage, six teach- 
ers in active service had asked for, 
and been granted, leaves of absence 
without pay to serve as delegates to 
Hawaii’s State Constitution Con- 
vention held in Honolulu in April 
1950. Before the other restrictions 
were removed, several teachers left 
the profession to run for office and 
were elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to the Senate of 
the Territorial Legislature. Hono- 
lulu’s present mayor, Neal S. Blais- 
dell, is a former public - school 
teacher. 


In tHE 1953 regular session of 
the Territorial Legislature, the Ha- 
waii Education Association spon- 
sored a bill to remove restrictions 
against teacher participation in 
partisan politics outside of school 
hours and to allow leaves of ab- 
sence for teachers to be candidates 
for,and while holding, public office. 

The Senate Education Commit- 
tee approved this measure. Its pas- 
sage by the Senate seemed assured 
until editorials in the press ve- 
hemently opposed the measure. As 
a result of this adverse publicity, 
the measure was deferred indefi- 
nitely when it reached the Senate 
floor. 

In the 1955 session of the Ter- 





ritorial Legislature, the Hawaii 
Education Association, the Ha- 
waiian Government Employees’ 
Association, and the United Public 
Workers Union joined forces in 
sponsoring “An Act To Protect All 
Government Employees in Their 
Right To Exercise Their Rights 
and Privileges of Citizenship and 
To Participate in Political Affairs.” 

This measure passed the House 
of Representatives by a substantial 
vote: In the Senate, however, de- 
spite the efforts made by represen- 
tatives of the three organizations 
of government employes, the meas- 
ure failed to be brought before the 
Senate Committee on Civil Service 
for consideration. 

An encouraging advance for the 
cause of teacher citizenship came 
on May 28, 1953, when the Board 
of Regents of the University of 
Hawaii approved the recommenda- 
tion of the steering committee of 
the university senate that faculty 
members be permitted to partici- 
pate in politics if they did not 
bring embarrassment to the uni- 
versity and so long as participation 
did not interfere with their uni- 
versity duties. 


When, on May 23, 1956, the 
question of teachers in_ politics 
came up before the commissioners, 
the HEA submitted an urgent re- 
quest for liberalization of the 
School Code. This statement, which 
I presented to the commissioners as 
a representative of the HEA, was 
based on research studies and in- 
formation from the Citizenship 
Committee and the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education As- 
sociation. It read: 

“The Hawaii Education Associa- 
tion, the National Education As- 
sociation, and its affiliated local and 
state education associations have 
consistently taken the position that 
teachers should be good citizens 
and take part in civic and political 
affairs, including discussion, voting, 
and the formulation of public 
opinion. These organizations hold 
that anything which keeps teachers 
from being active citizens, whether 
it be misguided public opinion or 
the inertia of teachers themselves, 
is a barrier to good citizenship edu- 
cation in the schools and a loss to 
public welfare. 
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“Hawaii needs to establish a fa- 
vorable attitude toward the exercise 
of political rights on the part of its 
public-school téachers. The Board 
of School Commissioners can as- 
sist in establishing such a favor- 
able attitude if it would follow the 
lead of the Board of Regents of the 
University of Hawaii and liberalize 
the present restrictive policy of the 
Department of Public Instruction 
relating to the political activities 
of its certificated personnel. 

“In any community there are 
lawyers, construction engineers, 
office workers, mechanics, and 
teachers. If a lawyer engages in 
political activities, no eyebrows are 
raised. li is thoroly within the 
limits of propriety for him to join 
a political party, campaign for a 
candidate, run for office, or do any- 
thing of a similar nature. He will 
have his opponents and his adher- 
ents, but no one in the community 
will question his right to act in 
such a way. 

“The same things apply to a 
construction engineer, an_ office 
worker, a mechanic in a plant, a 
housewife, or almost any other 
citizen whom you could name. 
Does it also apply to a teacher? 

“Politics is one of the best words 
in the English language. It has 
been debased only because good 
people have neglected it. Our com- 
munities, our states, our territories, 
our nation, our world will be im- 
proved in ratio to the numbers of 
responsible and unselfish people 
who become ‘versed or experienced 


“Pue been to the polls.” 


in the art of government’—hence, 
politicians. 

“The Hawaii Education Associa- 
tion urgently requests that the 
Board of School Commissioners 
adopt the following proposed 
policy relating to political activi- 
ties of the certificated personnel of 
the Department of Public Instruc- 


. tion: 


“Certificated employes of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction are 
expected to perform their civic 
duties such as voting and taking an 
interest in the social, political, and 
economic issues of the day. Certifi- 
cated personnel are permitted to 
exercise those political rights and 
responsibilities which they share in 
common with other citizens, such 
as electioneering for candidates, ac- 
cepting positions in political cam- 
paigns, holding office in political 
party organizations, and serving as 
delegates to political-party conven- 
tions. 

“Leaves of absence without pay 
for political activity, for the pur- 
pose of being a candidate for politi- 
cal office, or for holding public of- 
fice, when such leaves will not ad- 
versely affect the program of the 
Department of Public Instruction, 
will be granted. 

“Certificated personnel engaging 
in political activities shall make it 
clear that their utterances and 
actions are theirs as individuals, 
and that they in no manner repre- 
sent the views of the Department 
of Public Instruction. The first 
obligation of certificated personnel 
is to their work as educators. They 
will not engage in political activi- 
ties on school premises during 
school hours.” 


By a unanimous vote, the com- 
missioners adopted the policy ex- 
actly as presented. Their action has 
the force and effect of law and ap- 
plies to Hawaii’s 4500 public-school 
teachers. 

Thus, a long and difficult strug- 
gle has come to an end with most 
gratifying results. Today, Hawaii's 
teachers can no longer be regarded 
as “second-class citizens’ but may 
now take their place as full Ameri- 
can citizens with the privilege of 
participating in partisan politics 
and of running for and holding 


office. ce 
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N AN effort to stimulate clarifica- 
tion and definition of “merit 
rating,” the JouRNAL and the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
have joined hands in planning this 
feature. 

First, we wrote to a number of 
school systems which we had been 
told have merit-rating plans in 
operation, and asked for a descrip- 
tion. Replies ranged from “Here it 
is” to “Ours is an inservice-educa- 
tion plan, but we’re sending you a 
description anyway” to “You have 
been misinformed; we do not have 
merit rating.” 

Second, without any attempt at 
prejudging, we are presenting the 
material submitted. 

Third, we jnvite you to study 
the material and jot down answers 
to these questions: 

1. Which of the plans are ac- 
tually merit rating as you under- 
stand the term? 

2. Which are not? 

3. Which are maybe-yes and 
maybe-no? 

4. What are the strengths of the 
various procedures described? 

5. What are the weaknesses? 

6. How do you define merit rat- 
ing? 

7. Do you have merit rating in 
vour school system? If so, how was 
it started? How does it work? Is 
it successful? Are teachers happy? 
Parents? Administrators? 

8. What other school systems 
that you know have merit rating? 

Fourth, we urge you to send the 
answers to the above questions to 
David C. Guhl, president, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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At Thanksgiving time the de- 
partment will hold an invitational 
study conference on merit rating. 
Please send your comments immedi- 
ately. 


Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


Five years ago the Professional 
Problems Committee of the Grosse 
Pointe Teachers Association made 
a survey to discover evidences of 
professional growth within the 
staff. The results showed that a 
large majority of the teachers were 
participating in activities which 
definitely contributed to their pro- 
fessional growth—by continuing 
university work, by contributing 
to professional journals, by doing 
research, by engaging in education- 
al travel, or by taking active part 
in the work of professional organi- 
zations. 

“Why not give recognition to 
activities of this kind which con- 
tribute to the teacher’s professional 
growth?” the committee asked. Ac- 
cordingly, it drew up a tentative 
program and submitted it to the 
staff. After some revision, the pro- 
posal was approved. 

The plan has had many bene- 
ficial results. The superintendent 
and board of education have writ- 
ten evidence, in the form of indi- 
vidual annual reports, that our 
teachers earn their increments. 
Professional organizations no long- 
er have difficulty in finding people 
willing to serve as candidates for 
office, to do committee work, or to 
participate in numerous other pro- 
fessional activities. 

Staff members gain in self-respect 
and acquire: increased status in 
the community. 


The plan not only gives teachers 
more security but also insures a 
steady improvement in the school’s 
instructional program. 

Additional information about 
the Grosse Pointe Professional 
Growth Program is available in a 
printed statement from Superin- 
tendent James W. Bushong. 

—HUMPHREY C. JACKSON, past 
president, Grosse Pointe Education 
Association. 


Jamestown, New York 


THE Jamestown Promotional In- 
crement Plan has been in operation 
since 1947 but was modified in 
1951. 

Under this plan, all teachers with 
less than four years of training and 
those with a bachelor’s degree move 
automatically, year by year, up to 
step 12. All those with five years of 
college education, with a master’s 
degree, or with 30 hours beyond a 
master’s degree, move automatical- 
ly up to step 15. All with a doctor’s 
degree move automatically up to 
step 16. 

To progress beyond the auto- 
matic steps, a teacher must main- 
tain a rating of “excellent” (172 
or better out of a possible 210 rat- 
ing points) . 

To move into the next higher 
level thru merit promotion, a 
teacher must also have earned at 
least nine credit hours during the 
preceding six-year period, as de- 
scribed below: 

1. One credit hour for each five 
years of Jamestown service, not to 
exceed six credit hours for a single 
merit promotion. 

2. One credit hour for each 10 
years of service outside Jamestown, 
not to exceed two credit hours for 
each merit promotion. 

Total credit hours claimed in 
(1) and (2) cannot exceed six for 
a single promotion period. How- 
ever, the same years of service may 
be credited again. for the next pro- 
motional increment. 

3. Regular college credit earned 
on campus, in summer school, or in 
extension courses. 

4. Special educational inservice 
credit as approved by the commis- 
sioner of education for certification 
validation. 

5. Inservice credit for workshops, 
committee service, and the like. 
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6. Educational travel approved 
in advance by the superintendent, 
with a_ special written report, 
based on a minimum of two weeks 
travel for one hour of credit, not 
to exceed three hours credit of a 
given nine hours. 

A teacher remains on a promo- 
tional level at least three years, 
benefiting by any increments pro- 
vided for that level. 

Jamestown has a salary commit- 
tee, selected by the teachers associa- 
tion from its members, which works 
for salary improvement. The Pro- 
motional Increment Committee, 
made up of teachers, administra- 
tors, and schoolboard members, 
passes on all promotional incre- 
ment matters, such as setting poli- 
cies and reviewing applications. 

This total plan has proved suc- 
cessful, and the teachers are quite 
satisfied with it. However, a merit- 
rating plan is under consideration. 

Our Salary Committee and the 
Promotional Increment Committee 
have met jointly with the superin- 
tendent and a subcommittee of the 
board of education and are now 
attempting to set up a merit-rating 
plan acceptable to both the board 
and the teachers association. 

—FRANCIS M. MINELLA, past presi- 
dent, Jamestown Teachers Associa- 
tion. 


Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


Tue Upper Darby School Dis- 
trict tried a merit-rating system and 
discontinued it five years ago as 
unsuccessful. This year it has in- 
itiated a career-type salary sched- 
ule based upon professional 
growth. This new plan was devel- 
oped by the cooperative efforts of 
the board of education, administra- 
tors, and teacher representatives. 

Professional employes are classi- 
fied and placed on a single salary 
schedule according to (1) amount 
of professional training completed, 
(2) years of téaching or related 
experience, and (3) years of mili- 
tary experience. 

Salary ranges are from $3400 to 
$5600, with $200 annual incre- 
ments for holders of a bachelor’s 
degree; $3600 to $6400, with an- 
nual increments of $300 for the 
holders of a master’s degree; $3800 
to $7100, with annual increments 
of $350 for holders of a master’s de- 
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gree plus 30 semester hours of ap- 
proved graduate study; and to a 
base maximum of $7800, with $400 
annual increments, for holders of 
an earned doctorate. Minimums 
and maximums will be reviewed 
each year in the light of new state 
legislation and changing condi- 
tions. 

Two extra $300 increments. may 
be earned above these basic maxi- 
mums by those holding a master’s 
degree or better. Final maximums 
are: $7000 for a master’s degree, 
$7700 for a master’s degree plus 30 
graduate semester hours, and $8400 
for earned doctorates. 

These special increments are 
based upon the recommendation of 
a principal or supervisor to the su- 
perintendent and upon evidence of 
professional growth, participation 
in the broad program of the school, 
and service to the community. 

Strong incentives are provided 
for teachers to continue their edu- 
cation. When a teacher earns the 
next higher degree, he will receive 
not only the annual increment as- 
signed in the new classification but 
also a special increment of $300 
for earning the advanced degree. 

A new extra-pay plan for extra 
responsibilities has also been adopt- 
ed on a trial basis. 

Board members, administrators, 
and teachers feel that our new plan 
will tend to professionalize teach- 
ing and enhance its status, that it 
will provide worthwhile career op- 
portunities, and that the children 
and community will profit from it. 

—IVON E. CULVER, president, Up- 
per Darby Branch, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


West Hartford, Connecticut 


West HartTForp’s career salary 
plan provides for awarding out- 
standing teachers three salary in- 
creases of $500 each beyond the 
normal maximum. Recipients are 
selected from among teachers who 
have been at the maximum salary 
level for at least one year. In the 
three years the plan has been in 
ee 


The Case for ahd Against Merit Rating 
by Ellsworth Tompkins and Virginia 
Roe may be obtained from National 
Association of Sec School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. It is a digest of signifi- 
cant references to merit rating, 1951-56. 
Now available in reprint form, 20¢. 


operation, 26 out of 100 technical- 
ly eligible teachers have received 
the career award. 

Nomination is made by the 
teacher’s principal or by any three 
fellow teachers. Or a teacher may 
request that he be considered. 
Nominees are then evaluated by a 
central committee composed of 
members of the administrative staff 
appointed by the superintendent 
of schools. 

The basis for evaluation is a 
series of criteria, differentially 
weighted. These are: (1) skill as 
a classroom teacher, (2) pupil- 
teacher relationships, (3) staff rela- 
tionships, (4) public relations, and 
(5) the teacher as a person. 

In general, teachers and citizens 
appear to favor the career salary 
plan. When teachers were polled 
by the West Hartford Education 
Association in the spring of 1955, 
approximately 85% of them said 
they were in favor of the career 
plan as it is or with minor changes; 
15% were opposed to all forms of 
career plans. 

Teachers who opposed the plan 
did so mainly for two reasons: 
They felt that such a plan would 
keep the maximums on the salary 
schedule down, and that it would 
lead to apple polishing. Those who 
favored it felt that it was an incen- 
tive for people to neake a career of 
teaching and that it would attract 
outstanding teachers to West Hart- 
ford. 

The plan was also reviewed and 
evaluated by a committee of rep- 
resentative citizens, who submitted 
a detailed questionnaire and check 
list to all the teachers, including 
those who had left the system after 
working under it. The responses 
were overwhelmingly in favor of 
the plan, and the general opinion 
was that it had worked far better 
in West Hartford than it had in 
some other communities. 

In the March 1955 issue of Na- 
tion’s Schools, our superintendent, 
Edmund H. Thorne, said of the 
plan: 

“West Hartford believes that it 
can continue to reward superior 
service successfully by such a plan. 
Naturally, revisions will be made 
from time to time as we gain more 
experience. We believe the success 
of the plan so far lies in the fact 
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that it was .. . adopted after care- 
ful study and deliberation by the 
staff before it was considered by 
the board. The careful and open 
manner in which selections were 
made has established confidence. 

Dr. Thorne stresses that such a 
plan will not correct an inadequate 
salary schedule. He says further 
that West Hartford must continue 
to maintain a superior basic salary 
schedule at least equal to that of 
comparable school systems if the 
plan is to continue to enjoy success. 

—WILLIAM E. HAGAN, past presi- 
dent, West Hartford Education As- 
sociation. 


New Canaan, Connecticut 


MERIT evaluation came to New 
Canaan as an outgrowth of salary 
deliberations by the 1955-56 Citi- 
zens’ Salary Committee, composed 
of teachers, laymen, and a member 
of the board of education. The 
committee recommended a salary 
schedule to be implemented over 
a three-year period, resulting in 
the following scale for the year 
1958-59: bachelor’s level, $4000- 
$7900; master’s, $4200-$8400; sixth 
year, $4300-$8800; doctorate, $4500- 
$9300. 


However, the townspeople on 
the committee would not agree to 
the increased salary schedule unless 
merit evaluation were introduced 
“to guarantee” high teaching qual- 
ity for the town. 

The salary schedule is divided 
into three classes. Class A consti- 
tutes the normal three-year pro- 
bationary period which all teachers 
must serve, according to Connecti- 
cut law, before a permanent teach- 
ing certificate is awarded. Class B 
extends from the third to the ninth 
year of experience on the bache- 
lor’s level, the 10th year on the 
master’s level, the 11th year on the 
six-year level, and 12th year on the 
doctorate level. Class C is the peri- 
od beyond the Class B limits. 

Within Classes A and B, a com- 
posite rating of “satisfactory” or 
“excellent” is required for the an- 
nual salary increment. The rating 
is determined by several evaluators 
—supervisors, principals, and super- 
intendent—and is based upon rated 
items on an evaluation form. 

Before a teacher can progress 
from Class B to Class C, a com- 
posite rating of “excellent” is man- 
datory, and this rating must be 
maintained for further salary in- 
crement. Theoretically, all staff 


members 
raises. 

If any teacher is retained in the 
system and not granted the sched- 
uled increase, he may request a re- 
view of his case and a hearing be- 
fore a committee consisting of a 
member of the board, the superin- 
tendent, and a classroom teacher 
chosen by the New Canaan Educa- 
tion Association. This committee 
will make a report and recommend 
final action by the board of edu- 
cation. 

After a meeting to discuss the 
salary committee’s plan, 70% of 
the teachers in the New Canaan 
Education Association agreed to 
test the merit plan for one year. 
However, the association suggested 
that an elected committee of teach- 
ers should meet with members of 
the administration and board of 
education to work out mutually 
satisfactory provisions for the rat- 
ing form. This committee is now 
engaged in that task. 

At the end of the trial period, 
all groups involved will deter- 
mine whether the plan should be 
adopted for a longer period. 

—SEYMOUR SCHNEID, past presi- 
dent, New Canaan Education As- 
sociation. 


are eligible for merit 


Making Way for the Final Unit of the NEA Center 
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Tue old Guggenheim Mansion has 
been torn down. Purchased by the 
NEA in 1919, the four-story corner 
building was the Association’s first 
permanent headquarters. From the 
demolished building only an alabaster 
fireplace has been preserved for use in 
the new Center. 

The Martinique Hotel next door 
and two small apartment buildings 
were rapidly disappearing as_ this 
photo was taken. By the time the 
JOURNAL went to press, the area had 
been completely cleared for construc- 
tion of the third and final unit of the 
new NEA Center, to be completed 
in 1958 at a cost of over $3 million. 

Unit I, which cost $1,309,802, was 
occupied in March 1954. Unit II was 
completed in January 1955 and cost 
$798,387. 

During the first nine months of this 
year, over 1600 teachers visited the 
growing NEA Center. 
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owsnwas.« wether Alone 


s A member of the educational 
A profession, what is your atti- 
tude toward the citizens of the 
community which you serve? Do 
you believe that they should take 
an active interest in school affairs 
and gain a thoro understanding of 
what you are trying to do for the 
children and why? Or do you feel 
that they should take it for granted 
that you are doing what is right 
and leave you strictly alone? 

The answer is very clear to those 
of us who remember the years, not 
too far back, when _ educators 
struggled almost alone as_ they 
faced increasingly difficult and 
staggering problems. We have since 
learned how completely desirable 
and helpful it is to have citizens 
take an active interest in our 
schools. And by the word active, I 
mean just that, for during the past 
10 years, citizens thruout the coun- 
try have banded together to really 
do something about the plight of 
our schools. 

As evidence of the growing pub- 
lic concern for the schools, witness 
the phenomenal growth of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers in the last decade. The 
number of organized PTA units 
has increased from 25,974 in 1946 
to 42,182 as of May 1956. PTA 
membership has jumped from 
3,910,106 to 10,130,352. This surge 
of new membership is significant 
because the PTAs are the most di- 
rect voluntary link between the 
people and the schools. 

While PTA membership is large- 
ly made up of relatives and teach- 
ers of the children in school, it is 
not exclusively so, and PTA units 
often influence public thinking 
with regard to school problems. 


In THE years immediately follow- 
ing World War II, the predica- 
ment of the schools was so ob- 
viously acute that a group of na- 
Mr. Tuttle is former executive secre- 
tary, National School Boards Associa- 
tion, Inc. 
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tionally prominent persons, most 
of them connected with business 
and industry, formed the National 
Citizens Commission for the Pub- 
lic Schools for the purpose of 
focusing citizen attention on school 
problems. This was a lay move- 
ment, but its formation was en- 
couraged by leading educators, in- 
cluding James B. Conant of Har- 
vard and Paul R. Mort of Colum- 
bia. 

The commission, consisting of 33 
lay members, started work in 1949 
under the chairmanship of Roy E. 
Larsen, president of Time, Inc. 
Henry Toy, Jr., a young industrial 
executive from Delaware with a 
background of school interest thru 
the PTA and as president of the 
Council for Delaware Education, 
Inc., was employed ~-by the commis- 
sion as its director. The commis- 
sion was supported by a substan- 
tial grant of money from several 
foundations for a six-year period. 

It took time for the NCCPS to 
gain acceptance by the rank and 
file of the educational profession 
and to prove its usefulness, but 
when its career ended on January 
9, 1956, it had so clearly demon- 
strated the value of its work that 
the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools, a successor organ- 
ization on a somewhat broader 
base, was immediately created and 
generally acclaimed. 

Taking up where NCCPS left off, 
the council is dispersing publica- 
tions and services designed to stim- 
ulate citizen support of public edu- 
cation. 


Anotuer effective agency, the 


National Organizations Round 
Table on Public Schools, came into 
being in March 1953 after several 
years of careful planning by lead- 
ers of numerous educational and 
lay organizations. The idea behind 
the Round Table is that the most 
effective way to reach the people is 
thru existing organizations of all 
kinds—service clubs, business and 


industrial groups, farm and labor 
organizations, women’s groups, vet- 
erans’ groups, educational associa- 
tions, and others. 

Whether their concern for edu- 
cation is a primary or a subordi- 
nate one, such organizations can- 
not function effectively in behalf of 
schools unless their leaders thoroly 
understand the problems at issue 
and can furnish accurate informa- 
tion to the membership. In line 
with this thinking, top-level repre- 
sentatives of more than 30 national 
organizations now meet twice a 
year to discuss the school situation 
and ideas for its improvement. 

The Round Table is not and 
never can be an action body. It 
does not commit its component or- 
ganizations to anything, but its 
work cannot fail to improve the 
character and effectiveness of or- 
ganizational efforts on behalf of 
the schools. There have already 
been some striking instances of this 
type of successful organizational 
activity—the program of teacher re- 
cruitment sponsored by Kiwanis 
International, for example. 


AN ORGANIZATION whose mem- 
bers are drawn from the public yet 
have the schools as their primary 
interest is the National School 
Boards Association. 

Because of the nature of its mem- 
bership, this organization holds a 
key position in educational plan- 
ning and progress. Schoolboards 
are legally responsible for the op- 
eration of the public schools. They 
are largely made up of lay citizens, 
men and women chosen by their 
communities in accordance with 
state authorization and _ usually 
serving without pay. This is the 
American plan for keeping public 
education close to the people and 
adapted to local conditions and 
needs. 

Most board members begin their 
duties with very little background 
in this field. To gain the benefit of 
wider thinking and experience, the 
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local boards have organized them- 
selves into state associations, which, 
in turn, have federated into the 
national association. 

The National School Boards As- 
sociation has set for itself two major 
purposes: to help improve the 
quality and effectiveness of school- 
board service in the more than 50,- 
000 districts which it represents, 
and to give boards of education a 
collective voice in developing edu- 
cational policy at state and na- 
tional levels in cooperation with 
other agencies concerned directly 
or indirectly with schools. 





A.tHo the examples I have 
given are all at the national level, 
I want to emphasize that each of 
these organizations does its work 
by stimulating its state and local 
groups to enlist the interest and 
help of the “grass-roots” citizens. 

It is at the community level that 
efforts to inform the public pay off 
best. We know, without question, 
that communities that have the 
best schools (schools that most 
closely meet community needs and 
that have the most adequate fi- 
nancial support) are invariably 
communities where all the people 
have all the facts, all the time, 
about their schools. 

Establishing this type of com- 
munity-school relations is not just 
a matter of school authorities’ tell- 
ing or “selling” the public. It must 
be a two-way process in which the 
people work with the school per- 
sonnel for educational improve- 
ment and in so doing become well- 
informed. When citizens acquire 
information this way, they are 
often willing to go much further 
and faster with school improve- 
ment than the school authorities 
would go on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Working with citizens on school 
matters is not an easy process. 
Highly vocal minorities and self- 
appointed “saviors,” who glory in 
the limelight, are the hardest to 
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Many groups are working with the 


deal with. The guiding principle 
should be to seek the motives be- 
hind all talk and action. When 
motives are sincere and honest, 
much else can be excused. 


IN RECENT years, we have learned 
from experience that three basic 
principles must underlie successful 
citizen cooperation in school af- 
fairs: 

1. The citizen group must be 
broadly representative: of the en- 
tire community. 

2. Recommendations of the 
group should be based on a study 
of facts; not on opinions, guess- 
work, hearsay, emotion, or ax- 
grinding. 

3. Relationships between the 
citizen group and the school au- 
thorities need to be clearly defined 
in advance. While the citizen group 
should be independent in thought 
and action during its studies, its 
recommendations should be sub- 
mittted to the community thru the 
board of education. 

Wise school authorities do not 
wait for an emergency to arise be- 
fore they seek help from the citi- 
zens of the community. For best 
results, the schoolboard _ itself 
should initiate efforts to bring 
about citizen cooperation and 
should continue to work closely 
with such groups. 

If a citizen movement is initiated 
outside the board, immediate effort 
should be made to bring it within 
the operational scope of the three 
basic principles outlined above. 
This will reduce the danger of 
community conflict and pave the 
way for helpful service to the pub- 
lic schools. 


Here is what you, as a teacher, 
can do to help enlist-citizen inter- 
est in the school and its problems. 

1. First of all, you can be sin- 
cerely aware that citizen interest 
in the work of the schools is not 
only desirable but essential, and 
let your words and actions reflect 


profession to improve the schools. 





this belief. (This means that you 
will seek to arouse citizen interest 
in the schools not only during 
American Education Week but 
thruout the year.) 

2. You can make certain that you 
understand the policies and pro- 
gram of your schoolboard and ad- 
ministration so you can explain 
and interpret them when questions 
are asked. This means that occa- 
sionally you will drop in on a 
board meeting just to get the feel 
of things. 

3. You can learn to receive criti- 
cism of the schools without show- 
ing resentment. When the motive 
behind the criticism seems sincere, 
be at pains to help bring out the 
true facts. These should either con- 
vince the critic that he is in error 
or reveal to you where there is a 
real need for improvement. 

4. In your contacts with parents 
and other citizens, you can express 
appreciation of their interest and 
support, and encourage their fur- 
ther participation in school affairs. 

5. You can cooperate fully with 
persons working in the various me- 
diums of communication by re- 
sponding when called upon or vol- 
unteering information when you 
have something to contribute. 

6. You can go to PTA meetings, 
even when they are held in the 
evening (to accommodate working 
parents) , and when you'd rather be 
doing something else. At the same 
time, you can be careful that your 
role in the PTA is not the domi- 
nant one, but rather one that 
seeks to stimulate the lay mem- 
bers to assume leadership and ac- 
tive participation. 

7. And finally, you can recognize 
that your greatest means of stimu- 
lating adult interest in the schools 
is thru your students. In your teach- 
ing from day to day, you can take 
advantage of natural opportunities 
(or even create opportunities) to 
help boys and girls understand and 
appreciate our American system of 
public education. + # 
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Dependents Schools Have Problems, Too 


His fall the dependents schools 
Ter the United States Army in 
Europe began their second decade 
of operation. These Army schools 
now number some 90 elementary 
and 15 high schools scattered thru- 
out Germany and France. 

In size, the elementary schools 
range from one-teacher schools with 
an enrolment of perhaps 25 pupils 
in all eight grades to large city 
schools, such as the Munich Ele- 
mentary, which opened the 1956-57 
school year with an enrolment of 
almost 1600 pupils in grades one 
thru six. 

The objective of this unusual 
school system is to provide for the 
children of U.S. military and civil- 
ian personnel stationed in this area 
educational opportunities compa- 
rable to the traditional American 
public-school education in grades 
one thru 12. Financed thru regular 
Department of the Army appropri- 
ations, the schools are operated un- 
der professional civilian direction. 

Except for the fact that all the 
pupils, beginning with the first- 
graders, are leayning French or Ger- 
man as a part of the regular ele- 
mentary curriculum, these schools 
are much like their stateside 
counterparts. 


Durinc the early years of their 
existence the schools were beset by 
a multiplicity of problems, most of 
them new and baffling to the small 
group of teachers and administra- 
tors who came over in 1946 to get 
the program under way. The fertile 
fields of Germany were well watered 
in those days by the tears of super- 
intendents and principals as they 
met to compare experiences and ex- 
change condolences. 

Most of the problems which so 
sorely plagued teachers and ad- 
ministrators in those days have long 
since been solved. Makeshift buiid- 
ings and classrooms have been re- 


Mr. Warnock is principal of the 
Munich American Elementary School. 
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placed by modern school plants; un- 
certainty and insufhciency of sup- 
plies have given way to an efficient 
and dependable system of supply 
procurement and distribution. 

Yet there remain two formidable 
problems which, by the very nature 
of this operation, seem destined to 
stay with us for as long as our 
schools continue to operate. 


Pernars the greatest teaching 
and administrative problem lies in 
the tremendous turnover in pupil 
population. The average stay of a 
pupil in our schools is slightly more 
than two years, and this does not 
necessarily mean that a pupil spends 
the two years in the same school in 
which he has originally enrolled. 
The transfer of the father to a new 
duty station in Europe—not an un- 
usual prospect—involves the trans- 
fer of the child to another school 
within our system. 

In the larger schools particularly, 
each week brings the enrolment of 
new pupils fresh from the United 
States and the transfer back to the 
states of pupils whose fathers have 
completed their assigned tours of 
duty here. 

A mass movement of Army per- 
sonnel, such as the recent and wide- 
ly publicized “Operation Gyro- 
scope,” can have a tremendous im- 
pact upon the pupil population of 
a school. For example, in the 


“But, Pop, if I can borrow your 
typewriter for my English compo- 
sition, why can’t I borrow your add- 
ing machine for my arithmetic?” 


Munich Elementary School during 
last January and February, 227 new 
pupils were enrolled, and 282 pu- 
pils were transferred elsewhere. 
After the opening of the school 
year 1955-56 in September, the 
Munich school enrolled ,a total of 
753 mew pupils and transferred 
from the school some 798 pupils. 
While these figures are admitted- 
ly not typical of a normal school 
year, they are indicative of the ex- 
tremes which this movement of 


pupils in and out of a school can. 


reach. The teacher who begins the 
school year in September with 30 
pupils will probably have that same 
number of pupils in June. How- 
ever, if he counts noses carefully 
he is likely to discover that prob- 
ably less than 10 of those noses be- 
long to his original group. 


To core with this constantly 
changing situation requires good 
teachers with steady nerves and a 
maximum of adaptability. Good 
teachers we have; but we have also 
lost many, many good ones each 
year—which brings us to the second 
problem, teacher turnover. 

While local boards of education 
in most cases are quite affable about 
granting teachers a year’s leave of 
absence to teach in dependents 
schools, they generally show a lack 
of enthusiasm in considering exten- 
sions of this leave. Also, there is an 
understandable reluctance on the 
part of teachers to give up tenure 
and pension rights, since there is no 
assurance of permanency in our 
particular type of operation. 


NoneETHELEsS, in spite of these 
difficulties, our schools continue to 
make noteworthy progress and to 
achieve remarkable results. These 
achievements reflect in large meas- 
ure the high caliber of American 
teachers from all over the United 
States, and the frequently amazing 
adaptability and resiliency of the 
American school child. + # 
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New 
Goals 


for the 
Profession 


from the National 
Commission on 
Teacher Education 


and Professional 
Standards 


€ 
MARY R. LeMAY 


«« ARE you sure?” 
A “But high-school students just 


aren’t like that!” 

“Don’t say it that way; that isn’t 
what we said. There is a better 
wording. Wait, we'll have it here 
in a minute.” 

Many such questions and com- 
ments emerged above the buzz of 
conversation in the 30 work groups 
I visited last June during the 11th 
national conference of the Nation- 
al Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. 
The meeting was held on the 
campus of the Pacific Lutheran 
College, Parkland, Washington. 

Many of the 600 participants 
must have had something of the 
same feeling as one of the college 
students, a state president of the 
Future Teachers of America, who 
exclaimed: 

“But these are the people you 
read about! One fellow in my 





Miss LeMay is a teacher of mathemat- 
ics and guidance director, Ottawa 
Township High School, Ottawa, IIl. 
She is a member of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA. 
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group writes textbooks, another is 
an authority on finance, and three 
are college presidents. (That group 
must have had more than its share 
of presidents!) There’s also a state 
legislator, and a lady who reminds 
me of my favorite high-school 
teacher. And these people ask me 
what J think and then listen while 
I try to tell them.” 

Yes, there they were, working 
together on the problems which 
plague us all —colleagues, whose 
one thought was to look into the 
future, at least a decade ahead, in 
order to set up professional stand- 
ards toward which the united pro- 
fession may work. 

It was interesting to watch the 
growth which took place as a class- 
room teacher, for example, worked 
side by side with a college pro- 
fessor—each stating his own view- 
point, sometimes quite vehemently 
—and to see the resultant mellow- 
ing and modification. 

The young future teacher has 
learned from his experience at 
Parkland what many of us “old- 
sters” have been slow to realize: 
Only when all segments of the pro- 
fession work together can _ real 
progress come. This means much 
give-and-take in committee discus- 
sions and workshops. It means that 
research studies must be under- 
taken, that experiments must be 
conducted in classrooms and lab- 
oratory schools. It means intensive 
work by our professional organiza- 
tions. 

In order to gain perspective for 
the future, the conference took 
many backward looks. The 10 years 
since the establishment of NCTEPS 
have brought great progress in 
standards for the profession. Yet 
much remains to be accomplished. 
None of the gains have come just 
by chance, nor will this be true 
of any future progress. First, an 
idea must be generated; next, goals 
must be set up; then, all depart- 
ments of the teaching profession 
must work together to achieve 
these goals. os 

Altho a -full repore’ of the Park- 
land Conference has not been 
available from NCTEPS until now 
($2), each participant received, 
at the close of the conference, a 
mimeographed summary of the pro- 
ceedings, entitled, “Tentative Re- 


port of Study Groups.” Included 
in the 160-page summary were 
identified goals in the professional- 
standards movement for the next 
decade in the four assigned prob- 
lem areas; state and national action 
programs to achieve the goals; and 
the research needed. The follow- 
ing goals, given in brief, emerged 
as the job ahead for us all. 


Goals for the 
Professional-Standards 
Movement 


Area I. Recruitment and Selec- 
tion of Prospective Members of the 
Profession 

1. Recognition by the organized 
teaching profession of its responsi- 
bility to recruit worthy individuals 
and to help screen all candidates 
for admission to teacher education. 
This will entail closer liaison 
among all parts of the profession. 

2. Recognition by the public 
thru its agents—the boards of edu- 
cation—of its responsibility to en- 
courage capable people to enter 
and to stay in teaching, by provid- 
ing adequate salaries and proper 
working conditions and by accord- 
ing prestige to teachers. 

3. Recognition by guidance and 
personnel people of their respon- 
sibility to aid in the selective proc- 
ess, both at secondary and college 
levels. Selection is a continuing 
process. 

4. Provision of funds to subsi- 
dize qualified applicants for teacher 
education where aid is needed. 

5. The development of minimum 
standards for admission to teacher 
education, with standards which 
permit entrance at several points. 
NCTEPS should serve as the pro- 
fession’s agency in the cooperative 
formulation of such standards. 

6. Achievement by teaching of 
the status of a self-disciplined pro- 
fession, which sets and enforces its 
own code of ethics, sets its own 
standards, and develops its own 
evaluative criteria. 

In the area of achievement, there 
was general agreement on the fol- 
lowing points: 

a. Exploratory career programs 
should give attention to teaching 
as a career—not as a priority, but 
with as much emphasis as that 
given to other professions. 

b. Future Teachers of America 
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clubs in high schools should be 
exploratory. The conferees were 
against limiting FTA membership 
on the secondary level. Sponsors 
must be highly professional teach- 
ers, working members of their na- 
tional, state, and local associations. 

c. Approval was given to a 
change of name for college chap- 
ters of the FTA. Student National 
Education Association was the 
name suggested because it could be 
a definite part of the NEA, desig- 
nated by initials which would not 
conflict with those of any state 
association. [See page 517.] 

d. Experience with children of 
various ages was urged for all pro- 
spective teachers as early in their 
preparation as possible. 


Area II. The Program of 
Teacher Education 

1. Development in teacher-edu- 
cation personnel of a sense of dedi- 
cation and responsibility toward 
the job and the profession, as es- 
sential to the inculcation of such 
qualities in teachers. 

2. Adoption and enforcement of 
the minimum requirement of four 
years of college preparation for 
the beginning teacher. This shall 
include: a broad, general back- 
ground, at least one area of special- 
ization, and professional courses 
sufficient to meet present-day needs. 

For the fully qualified teacher, 
completion of the fifth year of col- 
lege work after some teaching ex- 
perience. 

3. Achievement of scholarly pro- 
grams of teacher education, with 
high standards comparable to those 
of, the other learned professions 
and with courses more challenging 
and more realistic than some have 
been in the past. 

4. Recognition on the part of 
staff members of teacher-education 
institutions of their obligations and 
responsibilities to the profession. 

a. All professors should be mem- 
bers of the NEA and their state 
associations, as well as of their own 
subjectmatter organizations. 

b. There must be close coopera- 
tion between the liberal arts and 
the education departments. 

5. Accreditation of teacher-edu- 
cation institutions by the Nation- 
al Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, as the volun- 
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tary agency supported by the pro- 
fession. 

6. Stimulation and encourage- 
ment of experimental programs de- 
signed to improve teacher educa- 
tion, and resistance to programs 
designed to provide “quickie” prep- 
aration that neglects professional 
orientation. 

7. Expansion of the following 
kinds of laboratory experiences in 


The three quotes on page 507 are from 
the NEA Proceedings: (1) 1879, (2) 1873, 
(3) 1873. 


the program of teacher education: 
early contact with children, pre- 
teaching observation, and work 
with the professional education as- 
sociations and the parent-teacher 
associations before graduation. 

8. Achievement of adequate 
financial support for those institu- 
tions which are preparing teachers. 
Increased funds are needed for bet- 
ter staff salaries, for modernization 
of buildings and equipment, and 
for scholarship programs. 


Area III. The Licensing of Mem- 
bers of the Profession and the 
Accreditation of Institutions Pre- 
paring Them 

1. Effort on the part of all 
teacher-education institutions to be- 
come accredited by the National 
Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education as promptly as 
possible. 

2. Enforcement of the minimum 
standard of completion of the bac- 
calaureate degree for initial pro- 
bationary certification. This initial 
period of preparation shall be fol- 
lowed by at least a fifth year of 
education, plus not less than three 
years of successful teaching experi- 
ence to qualify for a professional 
certificate. 

3. Development of cooperative 
machinery within states for the for- 
mulation of standards and policies 
for teacher education and certifica- 
tion. NCTEPS and state TEPS 
commissions sheuld seek to cooper- 
ate with and assist legal agencies 
in the development of such stand- 
ards and policies. 

4. Replacement of the life cer- 
tificate by a long-term, continuing 
certificate. 


During the discussion of Area 
III, the idea kept recurring that a 
teaching license may in time rep- 
resent such high standards of prep- 
aration that it will become the 
badge of the professional teacher. 

It was also generally agreed that 
the NEA should establish pre- 
requisites for membership in the 
Association, one of which would be 
regular certification at the degree 
level. This prerequisite has already 
been made by at least two state 
education associations. 


Area IV. Personnel Policies for 
Permanent Members of the Pro- 
fession 

1. Cooperative development and 
adoption of a written statement of 
personnel policy by every school 
system. This statement should be 
based on a statement of philosophy 
of education for each school and 
should be evolved by administra- 
tors, teachers, and boards of educa- 
tion working together on the spe- 
cific needs of each local community. 

2. Inclusion in the personnel- 
policy statement of: (a) means for 
qualitative evaluation of profes- 
sional services, (b) state require- 
ments and liabilities, and (c) wel- 
fare provisions such as: teacher- 
load policy, length of school day 
and year, placement practices, sal- 
ary schedules, leaves of absence, 
orientation of new teachers, pro- 
motion policies. 

3. Establishment of an advisory 
committee of staff members of the 
local school system to aid in the 
selection of candidates best quali- 
fied for employment as certified 
personnel. 

4. Achievement of personnel 
policies which will, as far as pos- 
sible, relieve stress and tension so 
that each individual in a school 
system may work at optimum po- 
tential. Schools, which deal solely 
with people and ideas, must strive 
to maintain a climate favorable to 
the best human development. 


The Job Ahead 


These are the goals, some of 
them at least, which were identi- 
fied by the Parkland Conference. 
The job as outlined by the Park- 
land participants is a distinct chal- 
lenge to the profession for the 
decade ahead. + # 
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«| 7 OUR decisions here will set the 
"Vejeateene for the Future Teach- 
ers of America for years to come. 
Our faith must match in grandeur 
the opportunity and the promise.” 
Thus T. M. Stinnett, executive 
secretary of NEA’s National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards (NCTEPS) , 
charged the FTA work conference 
at the outset of its two days of de- 
liberation at Parkland, Washing- 
ton, in June. 

Called to advise NCTEPS con- 
cerning proposed changes in the 
FTA program, to evaluate the pro- 
gram, and to make plans for the 
future, the work conference 
brought together 69 college and 
university student leaders of FTA, 
34 state FTA consultants, 38 state 
TEPS chairmen, and members of 
NCTEPS and its staff. 


Tue work conference climaxed a 
year and a half of planning for the 
future of FTA. In February 1955, 
NCTEPS had accepted responsibil- 
ity for the FTA program. In its 
planning the commission sought 
help from FTA members, sponsors, 
and consultants. 

A work group of 24 representa- 
tive leaders at the DeKalb TEPS 
conference made preliminary rec- 
ommendations to the commission. 
The commission endorsed these 
proposals and appointed a subcom- 
mittee on FTA. 

The subcommittee invited the 
president of NAFTA, a high-school 
sponsor, a college sponsor, and a 
state consultant to meet with it to 
recommend basic policies. The rec- 
ommendations formulated by the 
committee were made available for 
study by state education associa- 
tions and FTA organizations, prior 
to the Parkland conference. 

Major policy issues before the 
conference were: 


1. Should the name _ Future 





Miss Weeks is director of professional 
services, New York State Teachers As- 
sociation. 


LOOKING AHEAD 
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Teachers of America be retained 
for the high-school clubs and a new 
name be considered for the college 
and university units? 

2. Should FTA and the proposed 
new college organization be related 
to NEA thru NCTEPS and to each 
state education association thru its 
TEPS commission or other agency 
as designated by the state associa- 
tion? 

3. Should college units be char- 
tered only in four-year colleges and 
universities that are accredited by 
their regional association, approved 
by their state department of educa- 
tion, and recommended by their 
state education association? 

4. Should regional FTA organi- 
zation be abandoned for. the pres- 
ent in favor of strengthening state 
and local programs? 

5. Should FTA and the new col- 
lege organization be incorporated 
as integral parts of the NEA thru 
its bylaws? 

6. Should college-student NEA 
dues be changed from $1 to $2? 

7. If college-student NEA mem- 
bership dues are raised, should 
they cover membership in the NEA 
department of the student’s major 
teaching field? 

8. Should charter and renewal 
fees for FTA clubs be changed? 

9. Should individual services to 
college-unit members be expanded? 


On most of these questions af- 
firmative answers were quickly 
reached, but two created lively dis- 
cussion. One related to the change 


with Future Teachers of America 


ZORAIDA E. WEEKS 


in name of the college program. 
Most participants agreed that FTA 
clubs should continue in the high 
school as a_ selective-recruitment 
program (thru vocational explora- 
tory experiences), but the college 
units should follow the organiza- 
tional pattern of professional teach- 
ers organizations and should oper- 
ate under a more descriptive name. 

The name favored by NAFTA 
representatives was Student Na- 
tional Education Association, and 
this choice has been approved by 
the commission. State and local 
student associations would have 
complete autonomy in naming 
their organizations. 

Another controversial question 
was that of eligibility of the higher- 
education institutions for charter- 
ing units of the national student 
organization. All agreed that the 
four-year institutions and graduate 
schools should be accredited as sug- 
gested in the third question. But 
the junior college was the crux of 
the problem. Majority opinion 
favored establishing units in junior 
colleges if their programs were ac- 
cepted for transfer by accredited in- 
stitutions preparing teachers. 


In THEIR sessions at Portland, 
NAFTA members drew up a tenta- 
tive constitution for the proposed 
Student National Education As- 
sociation. Each FTA chapter will 
have opportunity to study the pro- 
posed constitution this year prior to 
action by student delegates at 
Philadelphia in June 1957. + + 


In their sessions at Portland, NAFTA members drew up a tentative 
constitution for the proposed Student National Education Association. 
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ELIZABETH RUGGLES 


Students learn some of the detail in retail. 


B’ TAKING over the operation of 
a department store for a day, 
52 high-school students in Wiscon- 
sin Rapids last spring learned about 
merchandising firsthand. The presi- 
dent of Johnson Hill’s store had 
offered this opportunity to members 
of the Lincoln High School chapter 
of the Future Business Leaders of 
America. 


Tue project, however, involved 
much more than a day on the 
job. First, Johnson Hill’s vice- 
president explained at a meeting 
the different positions available. 
Then an FBLA committee drew up 
an application blank, and members 
made formal application for jobs. 

Surprisingly, their preferences va- 
ried so much that the adviser and 
the president of the chapter, who 
made the appointments, were able 
to place most of the students on 
jobs they had asked for. 


Miss Ruggles is bookkeeping instructor 
at Lincoln High School, Wisconsin 
, Wis., and adviser of the school 
chapter of Future Business Leaders of 
America, which is sponsored by the 
United Business Education Association, 
NEA. 
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The students selected to serve as 
president, vicepresident, and pro- 
motion manager worked with the 
corresponding regular store officials 
in laying out plans. The students 
then reported these plans at special 
meetings of the chapter. Later, 
Johnson Hill’s managers and de- 
partment heads met with the chap- 
ter to discuss merchandising meth- 
ods and explain what would be ex- 
pected of the students as one-day 
employes. Students were told to feel 
free to visit the store at any time to 
learn more about their jobs. Each 
was permitted to open an account 
for a week and receive regular em- 
ploye discounts. 

During the period of advance 
training, chapter members assisted 
in buying merchandise, chose items 
to advertise, and learned how to 
make out sales slips, mark goods, 
read codes, and handle other de- 
tails. Two of the girls in “ready-to- 
wear” were invited to accompany 
the manager and buyer to a show- 
ing of summer dresses. Here they 
learned about fabrics and buying 
principles, and were even allowed 
to select some of the dresses. 


Those who had jobs in advertis- 
ing helped plan and write the ads. 
Others helped trim the windows. 
Several students appeared on local 
TV and radio programs to explain 
the project and promote FBLA. 


ON THE big day, there were chap- 
ter members in every department, 
from the business office to the base- 
ment. The store regulars stood by 
to supervise, but for all practical 
purposes, the store was in student 
hands. 

The customers were well pleased 
with the service, and so was the 
management. Later the store man- 
agement placed four chapter mem- 
bers in regular part-time jobs and 
paid the expenses of another to the 
FBLA national convention. Fur- 
thermore, the management plans to 
repeat the whole project during the 
coming year. 

The Wisconsin Rapids chapter, 
in turn, strongly recommends to 
other FBLA units that they enlist 
the cooperation of an enthusiastic 
store like Johnson Hill’s and find 
how it feels to drop the F for a day 
and work in the present tense. # # 
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OMETHING new on the profes- 
> sional landscape is the rising 
number of workshops and confer- 
ences that are being held by local 
teachers associations thruout the 
country. A survey made this year 
by NEA’s Department of Classroom 
Teachers showed the recency of this 
movement, since all the associations 
reporting were engaged in their 
first, second, or third annual con- 
ference. 

It also showed that the workshop- 
conference method of discovering 
and strengthening leadership has 
proved its effectiveness so conclu- 
sively that more and more associa- 
tions are arranging such meetings. 


In THE three DCT regions cov- 
ered by the report, the conferences 
described had this in common: 

All were designed to help the 
local leaders serve the membership 
more effectively. Almost all of the 
meetings were held in September 
or early October so that such key 
personnel as the officers, building 
representatives, and committee 
members could start off the year 
with the information and materials 
they needed to do an effective job. 
Most of the conferences were one- 
day meetings held on Saturday, but 
some were week-end events con- 
ducted in recreation camps. 

The programs were similar and 
in most cases included informative 
talks about the local, state, and 
national associations, discussion of 
such topics as “How Can We 
Strengthen Our Local Associa- 
tion?”, and the use of small-group 
discussion technics, with the find- 
ings summarized and evaluated in 
the larger assembly. Arrangements 
were made each time for reporting 
back to the membership the sug- 
gestions and plans emanating from 
the conference, usually in the as- 
sociation bulletin. 


Burpinc representatives have 
often been called the lifeline of the 
association, and most of the con- 
ferences described were designed 
to give this essential group the 
training they need for a successful 
year’s work. A number of the meet- 


Miss Wesswick, 1955-56 secretary of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, teaches English in Rock Springs, 
Wyoming. 
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Conferences, 
Workshops, 
and 
Campshops 


The number and kinds 
of local-association meet- 
ings are increasing, says 


ARLENE WESSWICK 


ings were held to help officers and 
committees to get off to a good 
start. Others were more general 
leadership workshops open to all 
association members. 

A good example of the first type 
—for training building representa- 
tives—was that of a large-city asso- 
ciation which held its first annual 
classroom-teachers workshop last 
year. “The Role of the Building 
Representative” was discussed in a 
forenoon symposium which dealt 
with various aspects of this impor- 
tant job—the duties involved, meth- 
ods of reporting, parliamentary 
procedure for building meetings, 
and the how-to needed for pro- 
moting membership and pride in 
the professional associations. 

Other speakers explained the lo- 
cal association’s relationships with 
the state and national associations. 
The assistant superintendent of 
schools discussed ways in which the 
schools had profited by the work of 
the associations. Envelops were dis- 
tributed containing a résumé of the 
associations’ accomplishments, in- 
formation about the state class- 
room-teacher organization, and a 
list of building representatives 
which would enable them to com- 
municate with each other easily and 
arrange for sharing rides. 


The second type of meeting de- 
scribed in the report was that of 
the committee workshop. One of 
these, attended by officers and com- 
mittee personnel, started at 4 PM 
and continued on thru the evening. 
Association members had _previ- 
ously been asked to make sugges- 
tions for committee work, and these 
were reviewed as the first item on 
the program. A panel discussion 
followed on how the committees 
could function most successfully. 

After dinner, the committees met 
separately to lay out their year’s 
programs, incorporating many of 
the ideas and suggestions presented 
at the earlier sessions. Each such 
listing contained a statement of 
purpose, plans for immediate and 
long-range committee work, tech- 
nics to be used, ways in which the 
committee would work with the 
superintendent, how it would cor- 
relate its activities with those of the 
other committees, and a calendar 
for meetings and committee action. 
These plans were published in the 
next association bulletin. 

An example of the third type of 
conference was a week-end camp- 
shop combining work sessions with 
outdoor pleasure. A_ self-support- 
ing venture, the conference had a 
fee of $10 and was open to all mem- 
bers. Listed on the program were 
talks by leaders of the state and 
national associations, discussion- 
group meetings, a talk on school 
law, a discussion on how principals 
supply leadership, and one on how 
the local leadership can better reach 
the members. 

There were other variations of 
the leadership-training idea. The 
president of one association was 
trying out a monthly leadership 
school open to all members. An- 
other association had a leadership 
meeting in the form of a presidents’ 
banquet honoring past presidents, 
and a presidents’ council, composed 
of all association presidents in the 
county, which met monthly to ex- 
change ideas and discuss common 
problems. 


Tuo their meetings differed in 
pattern, all the local associations 
reporting agreed that the work- 
shops and conferences are definitely 
paying off in terms of effective lead- 


ership. + # 
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Children’s Books 
of 1956 


Mosr of our booklists this year will 
come to the JourNaAL thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. For 
this service, our special thanks go to Com- 
mittee Chairman Ruth Gagliardo, direc- 
tor of library service, Kansas State Teach- 
ers Association; Mildred L. Batchelder of 
the ALA; and Robert A. Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s list has been prepared 
by a Minnesota Association of School Li- 
brarians’ committee composed of Synova 
Anderson, Naomi E. Hokanson, and Es- 
ther Holste. All are school librarians for 
the Roseville Schools, Independent School 
District #3, St. Paul. 


Picture-Story Books 


A Dog Came to School, Lois Lenski. 


What happened the day Davy’s dog ac- 


companied him to school. 1955. 46p. $1.50. 
Gr. K-1. (21) 

A Tree Is Nice, Janice May Udry; illus. 
by Marc Simoni. A pleasing account of the 
many appeals of a tree. Colorfully illus- 
trated. 1956. unp. $2.50. Gr. K-1. (10) 

All Ready for Summer, Leone Adelson; 
illus. by Kathleen Elgin. The coming of 
spring to the woods, fields, and pond is 
pleasingly presented for small children. 
1956. 24p. $2.75. Gr. K-2. (18) 

Barn Swallow, Paul M. Sears; illus. by 
Walter Ferguson. An interesting and in- 
formative account of the life of a barn 
swallow. 1955. 45p. $2. Gr. 3-5. (11) 

Chaga, William Lipkind; illus. by Nich- 
olas Mordvinoff. A good read-aloud story 
about an elephant who ate magic grass, 
became much smaller, and learned what 
fear of larger animals is like. 1955. 40p. 
$2.50 Gr. K-2. (9) 

Crow Boy, Taro Yashima. The moving 
story of a shy Japanese boy who leaves his 
mountain home to attend the village 
school. Beautifully illustrated by the au- 
thor. 1955. 37p. $2.75. Gr. K-3. (23) 

The Happy Lion in Africa, Louise Fa- 
tio; illus. by Roger Duvoisin. Delightful 
nonsense about a lion who finds life in 
the African wilds not at all to his taste. 
1955. unp. $2. Gr. K-3. (23) 

I Will Tell You of a Town, Alastair 
Reid; illus. by Walter Lorraine. From a 
perch among the seagulls, we watch a 
town’s activities thru a day. Poetic prose 
with lovely pastel illustrations. 1956. 38p. 
$2.25. Gr. K-4. (13) 

Kenny’s Window, Maurice Sendak. 
With poetic charm this story blends real- 
ity and make-believe. 1956. unp. $2. Gr. 
K-3. (10) 

Lion, William Pene Du Bois; illustrated 
by the author. A highly imaginative story 
about the animal factory in the sky where 
the animals and their names were first in- 
vented. 1956. 36p. $3. Gr. K-3. (23) 
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The New Tuba, Edward Tripp; illus. 
by Veronica Reed. Life in a small Mexican 
village, where Paco’s father plays the new 
tuba in the village band. 1955. 104p. 
$2.50. Gr. 3-5. (21) 

One Mitten Lewis, Helen Kay; illus. by 
Kurt Werth. A slight but entertaining 
story. 1955. 3lp. $2. Gr. K. (17) 

Rainbow in the Morning, Carl Withers 
and Alta Jablow; illus. by Abner Graboff. 
Skipping-rope rhymes and other nonsense 
rhymes for children. 1956. 58p. $2.50. Gr. 
K-3. (1) 

See and Say, Antonio Frasconi; illus- 
trated with woodcuts by the author. This 
book contains pictures with the illustrated 
word for each given in English, Italian, 
French, and Spanish. Of special value for 
introducing young children to foreign 
languages and for showing older children 
similarities in words of different languages. 
1955. 30p. $3. Gr. 1-6. (9) 

What Can You Do with a Shoe? Bea- 
trice S. De Regniers; illus. by Maurice 
Sendak. Nonsense verse in which two 
small children discover what can or can- 
not be done with several commonplace 
objects. 1955. unp. $2.25. Gr. K-3. (10) 

Wings Against the Wind, Natalie S. Car}- 
son; illus. by Mircea Vasiliu. A seagull, pet 
of a young Breton fisherman, is falsely ac- 
cused of stealing fish. A clever, witty story, 
good for reading aloud. 1955. 5lp. $2.50. 
Gr. 2-5. (10) 


Biography 

Amerigo Vespucci, Nina B. Baker; illus. 
by Paul Valentino. A biography of the 
voyager who gave America his name. Easy 
reading, rich in conversation and illustra- 
tion. 1956. 148p. $2.50. Gr. 7-9. (14) 

Carry On, Mr. Bowditch, Jean Lee La- 
tham; illus. by John O’Hara Cosgrove II. 
An exciting sea story as well as the biog- 
raphy of a self-educated man of rare 
mathematical ability. 1955. 25lp. $2.75. 
Gr. 9-12. (13) 

Columbus, Ingri and Edgar Parin d’Au- 
laire. A dramatic picture story about Co- 
lumbus. 1955. 56p. $3. Gr. 3-6. (7) 

The Life of Winston Churchill, Leon- 
ard Wibberley; illus. with photographs. 
The years from the Boer War thru World 
War II are accented in this richly descrip- 
tive account. 1956. 214p. $3. Gr. 7-10. (3) 

Lincoln’s Sons, Ruth Painter Randall. 
About the four Lincoln boys, especially 
Robert. 1955. 373p. $5. Gr. 10-12. (16) 

Nellie Bly (Elizabeth C. Seaman), First 
Woman Reporter (1867-1922), Iris Noble. 
This vigorous biography tells of Elizabeth 
Seaman, who in 1885 became a reporter of 
life in the slums, prisons, and sweatshops 
of New York and Pittsburgh. 1956. 192p. 
$2.95. Gr. 9-12. (19) 


Prudence Crandall, Woman of Courage, 
Elizabeth Yates; illus. by Nora S. Unwin. 
Beautifully written biography of Pru- 
dence Crandall’s struggle against racial dis- 
crimination. 1955. 246p. $3. Gr. 7-10. (2) 


Folk and Fanciful Tales 
Captain Kidd’s Cat, Robert Lawson. 
Captain Kidd's cat presents a humorous 
case to prove his master was not a pirate. 
1956. 151p. $3. Gr. 5-8. (16) 
The Cloud-Catcher, Richard and Eda 
Crist. Two ambitious boys catch clouds 


and sell them for mattresses in this de- 
lightful nonsense tale. 1956. 143p. $2.50. 
Gr. 3-6. (1) 

The Enormous Egg, Oliver Butter- 
worth; illus. by Louis Darling. The re- 
markable hatching of a dinosaur from 
the enormous egg laid by Nate Twitchell’s 
hen raises problems. An extremely funny 
story. 1956. 188p. $2.95. Gr. 4-7. (16) 

Knight’s Castle, Edward McMaken Ea- 
ger; illus. by N. M. Bodecker. A fantasy in 
which four children transport themselves 
to the time of Ivanhoe and Robin Hood. 
1956. 183p. $2.75. Gr. 4-6. (9) 

McGillicuddy McGotham, Leonard 
Wibberley; illus. by Aldren A. Watson. 
International diplomacy handled by a 
leprechaun. 1956. 111p..$3. Gr. 11-12. (16) 

Rocket Man, George H. Stine. A fast- 
paced tale of the first flight to Mars. 1955. 
224p. $2.75. Gr. 7-10. (12) 

The Silver Nutmeg, Palmer Brown. De- 
lightful_ make-believe in this sequel to 
Beyond the Pawpaw Trees. 1956. 137p. 
$2.50. Gr. 3-5. (10) 

Stories of King Arthur and His Knights, 
retold by Barbara Leonie Picard. A vigor- 
ous retelling of the best-known Arthurian 
legends. 1955. 291p. $3. Gr. 6-9. (21) 

The Talking Tree, ed. by Augusta Ba- 
ker. Collection of 28 fairy stories from 15 
lands. 1955. 255p. $3. Gr. 2-5. (15) 

The Wonderful Lamp, Max Voegeli, tr. 
by E. M. Prince; illus. by Felix Hoffman. 
A thrilling re-creation of the Arabian 
Nights. 1955. 228p. $2.75. Gr. 5-9 (21) 


Stories 


The Blowing-Wand, Elsie R. Ziegler; 
illus. by Jacob Landau. A Wisconsin boy 
whose Bohemian great grandfather was a 
master glass-blower dreams of becoming 
an apprentice. A well-told mystery adven- 
ture, set in the middle 19th century. 1955. 
212p. $2.75. Gr. 8-11. (26) 

The Corn Grows Ripe, Dorothy 
Rhoads; illus. by Jean Charlot. A modern 
Mayan Indian boy has to assume heavy 
responsibilities after his father’s accident. 
A distinguished book for the superior 
reader. 1956. 88p. $2.75. Gr. 5-8. (23) 

The Day and the Way We Met, Mary 
Stolz. This sequel to Ready or Not is a 
penetrating, often humorous, story of a 
group of individuals learning to live to- 
gether. 1956. 249p. $2.50. Gr. 10-12. (10) 

First the Lightning, Ruth Adams 
Knight. Story of a young boy’s efforts to 
save his family from starvation in postwar 
Italy. 1955. 224p. $2.75. Gr. 8-10. (7) 

Golden Name Day, Jennie D. Lindquist; 
illus. by Garth Williams. A delightful 
story of a little girl who spends a happy 
summer with a Swedish-American family. 
1955. 247p. $2.75. Gr. 2-5. (10) 


Junket, Ann Hitchcock White; illus. by 
Robert McCloskey. Junket, an amusing 
Airedale determined to have everything 
“just so,” teaches a city family how to run 
a farm. 1955. 184p. $2.75. Gr. 4-6. (23) 

The Little Cow and the Turtle, Mein- 
dert De Jong; pictures by Maurice Sendak. 
A tale, by a master story-teller, of a little 
cow to whom “every day was a wonder.” 
1955. 178p. $2.50. Gr. 3-5. (10) 

The Runner, Jane and Paul Annixter. 


(Continued on page 524) 
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The rapt attention you receive when you read 

from Childcraft is evidence that you are doing far 

USE more than “teaching.” Within the silence of their 

thoughts, those young minds are at work, ex- 

- panding .. . building their own dreams and ideas. 
Childcraft It is true that Childcraft teaches children to 
“learn to listen and listen to learn.” The art 

TO STIMULATE THE volumes, indeed, are the most valuable aids to 
YOUNG IMAGINATION appreciation of color and beauty. The sections 
on science, of course, explain difficult subjects 

clearly and memorably. But one of the most im- 

portant gifts with which you can send forth your 

pupils is the development of each one’s imagina- 

tion. Next time you're the center of their round- 

eyed wonder, remember that we of Childcraft are 


glad to have been of help. 


INTERESTING BOOKLET 


Mr. Claud Ruch 
Childcraft, Dept. 310A 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


I would like to know more about how Childcraft can be 
useful in my everyday classroom work. Please send me the 
booklet which reveals actual experiences other teachers have 
enjoyed with Childcraft. 


Name 
(paint crcancy) 
Address. 


COR Giiechiernsseinemsnceninisibaciciictientincnrnsinststaaimancecensctiiicues 
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KINDERGARTEN HANDBOOK 


Can You Do These ? 
1 Hold the glcss above the flame of the candle 
Does the flame go out? Yes No 
|} 2 Hold the gloss over the flome of the candle 
Qoes the flame go out? Yes No 


7) JHold fass over the condie-stick | =e 

‘ee “| SOE Playay/— 
4 Cover the fire with flames \ AUBURN HGH . 

= 7 EWi k 


) 6 Pour water on the fir 
ik Does the flame go out? Yes 


No 

No 

No REE VS. GREENLEY 
& 





Put @ ring oround the right words 


1 To put out a fire we need 
woter dirt motches 


2 To put out’a fire of burning clothes we need 
@ blanket =a. shovel o rug 





3. To put out o fire ino waste poper bosket we need 


water dirt paper | 
a, 
—— 








a 
o 
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Ett ple grin geist Tires 
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a It, - MY COLOR BOOK 


| Cartes tet. mt Comme 
ee. emer, Toy Cm tee Rte 
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with MODERN 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


Easy to read lesson sheets, seat-work material and tests— 
PTA notices—colorful posters— professional looking school 
newspapers—reports—record forms—course outlines— 
maps, graphs, project sheets, charts and scores of other 
things can be produced with MODERN mimeographing at 
low cost— produced in sharp, clear black and multiple colors. 
The new A. B. Dick table-top, electric-drive mimeograph 
with automatic ink-recovery system lets you do many 
things previously considered impossible. 
You can now mimeograph on both sides of the paper 
without delay and without slip-sheeting. You can produce 
up to 180 copies per minute on a wide variety of paper 
and card stock in a range of sizes. Operating instructions 
are permanently mounted on the machine with all controls 
clearly identified. For more information call your A. B. Dick 
Company distributor. You will find his name listed 

eunder Duplicating Machines in the classified section 
of your phone book. Or mail the coupon below. 


a, 
af” ss ® ® 
. ose “ ° - 


MIMEOGRAPH * SPIRIT * AZOGRAPH * OFFSET 
© IMPRESSION PAPER * FOLDING MACHINES 


All A. B. Dick mimeograph products are 
for use with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating equipment. 


ee 


A. B. DICK COMPANY NEA-116 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation, I’d like to know what is new in MODERN 
mimeographing. 

ET Te i 

| ER Se ee ey eee en Be Ee ANOS IRENE 


Address 


Rt ei te ee 
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“No parking 
problems 
at football 


little for 
the group!” 


Y 


Great to have a 
modern Greyhound 
coach —just for us!” 


WHEREVER YOUR GROUP GOES 
ON BUSINESS OR PLEASURE 


it’s smarter to charter 
a Greyhound! 


You’ll like Greyhound’s con- 
venient Charter Service—for 
any group trip, anywhere! 
Aroomy, modern Greyhound 
coach is yours to use ...a 
safe, courteous driver is at 
the wheel... you go straight 
to the doorstep of your desti- 
nation. Next trip, try a Grey- 
hound Charter...it’s smarter! 


FREE! GREYHOUND CHARTER FOLDER 


Greyhound Charter Dept., 71 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Address 
City & State__ NEA-11-86 


(Continued from page 520) 


A realistic story of the three-sided rela- 
tionship of a wild horse, a ranch dog, and 
a young boy recovering from a bout with 
polio. Vivid descriptions of Western life. 
1956. 220p. $2.75. Gr. 7-9. (11) 

Story of Valentine, Wilma P. Hays; il- 
lus. by Leonard Weisgard. What might 
have happened when St. Valentine lived 
in early Rome. 1956. 55p. $2.50. Gr. 3-5. 
(4) 

Youth, Youth, Youth, compiled by A\l- 
bert B. Tibbets. Dramatic stories that ex- 
plore the problems most young people 
must meet in the process of growing up. 
1955. 246p. $3. Gr. 9-12. (24) 

The White Falcon, Chariton Ogburn; 
illus. by Bernardo Bryson. A wounded fal- 
con is found on a lonely beach, and an 
imaginary world becomes real to a_ boy 
whose eyes meet the hawk’s brilliant stare. 
1955. 53p. $2.25. Gr. 7-9. (13) 


Special Interests 


A Picture History of Great Discoveries, 
Clarke Hutton; text written by Mabel E. 
George. Pictures geographical discoveries 
from the time of the Phoenicians to the 
present. 1955. 62p. $3.95. Gr. 5-8. (24) 

Deserts, Delia Goetz; illus. by Louis 
Darling. This book tells of desert plants 
and animals and of those peoples who 
have developed ways of life suited to the 
desert. 1956. 64p. $2. Gr. 3-6. (20) 

The First Book of Jazz, Langston 
Hughes; illus. by Cliff Roberts. An appre- 
ciative introduction to jazz. 1955. 65p. 
$1.95. Gr. 7-12. (247 

The Indianapolis 500, Brock W. Yates. 
Boys will like this lively history of the In- 
dianapolis Motor Speedway. 1956. 147p. 
$2.50. Gr. 9-12. (10) 

Insect Friends, Edwin Way Teale. In- 
troduces insects that are beneficial to man. 
1955. 96p. $3. Gr. 4-8. (6) 

The Land and People of South Africa, 
Alan Paton. A distinguished book. 1955. 
143p. $2.75. Gr. 7-12. (15) 

Let’s Visit Formosa, John Cope Cald- 
well. An overview of this island country 
with emphasis on its importance to the 
United States. 1956. 7lp. $2.50. Gr. 4-8. 
(5) 

Miracle in Motion, Katherine Shippen. 
Relates the rise of American industry 
from pre-Revolutionary times to the pres- 
ent. 1955. 150p. $2.50 Gr. 8-10. (10) 

Rainbow Book of American History, 
Earl Schenck Miers; illus. by James 
Daugherty. A dramatic panoramic view of 
America’s history from the Vikings to the 
Atomic Age. 1955. 319p. $4.95. Gr. 5-8. 
(27) 

The Rainbow Book of Art, Thomas 
Craven. A beautiful one-volume history of 
painting and sculpture. 1956. 256p. $4.95. 
Gr. 7-12. (27) 

See Through the Forest, Millicent Sel- 
sam; illus. by Winifred Lubell. A picture- 
story exploration of the forest and_ its 
creatures. 1956. unp. $2.50. Gr. 2-6. (10) 

Story of Gold, Ruth Brindze; illus. by 
Robert Bruce. Man’s search for gold from 
earliest times to the present. 1955. 64p. $3. 
Gr. 5-8. (22) 

The Story of the Ice Age, Rose Wyler 
and Gerald Ames. A factual, lively account 
of what scientists have been able to dis- 


cover about the great Ice Age and of the 
possibility of future floods of ice. 1956. 
81p. $2.50. Gr. 5-8. (10) 

The Tenth Wonder, Atomic Energy, 
Carleton Pearl. Tells of the discovery and 
structure of the atom and discusses possi- 
bilities for the peacetime use of atomic 
energy. 1956. 129p. $3. Gr. 9-12. (16) 

Where Speed Is King, Margaret Oldroyd 
Hyde and Edwin Hyde. A discussion of 
the various sports involving speed. Health 
and safety factors involved in each sport 
are discussed, as are personalities identi- 
fied with each. 1955. 144p. $2.50. Gr. 6-10. 
(25) 

The Wonderful World of Mathematics, 
Lancelot Thomas Hogben; art by André, 
Charles Keeping, Kenneth Symonds; maps 
by Marjorie Saynor. A graphic presenta- 
tion of how man discovered and learned 
to use mathematical concepts. 1955. 69p. 
$2.95. Gr. 7-12. (8) 

Wonders of the Aquarium, Sigmund La- 
vine; illus. by Ernest H. Hart. This excel- 
lent book on tropical fish gives good ad- 
vice on setting up and maintaining an 
aquarium. 1956. 86p. $2.50. Gr. 5-9. (6) 


List of Publishers 


(1) Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 

(2) Aladdin Books, 55 5th Ave., New 
York 3. 

(3) Ariel Books, 101 5th Ave., New 
York 3. 

(4) Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

(5) John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

(6) Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., 432 4th 
Ave., New York 16e 

(7) Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

(8) Garden City Books, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

(9) Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

(10) Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. 

(11) Holiday House, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., 
New York II. 

(12) Henry Holt &*Co., Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17. 

(13) Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7. 

(14) Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

(15) J. B. Lippincott Co., 227-231 S. 
6th St., Philadelphia 5. 

(16) Little, Brown, & Co., 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6. 

(17) Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 
419 4th Ave., New York 16. 

(18) David McKay Co., 55 5th Ave., 
New York 3. 

(19) Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th 
St., New York 18. 

(20) Wm. Morrow & Co., 425 4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

(21) Oxford University Press, 114 5th 
Ave., New York 11. 

(22) Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

(23) Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

(24) Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21. 

(25) Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. 

(26) John C. Winston Co., 1010 Arch 
St., Philadelphia 7. 

(27) World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2. 
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Naturally I use 


an adult encyclopedia a. 


Real research is fun!* 


THE NEW 1956 AMERICANA 

30 volumes 

25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

300,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised (1950-1956) 


The Encyclopedia MM. ERM CANA. 


The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. @Americana Corporation, 1966 
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TEACHERS! 


3 out of 4 teachers have the potential qualifica- 
tions to become professional technical writers 
through our training. A new and fascinating 
profession—with no barriers to age, race, or 
sex. NO WRITING OR TECHNICAL EXPERI- 
ENCE NECESSARY! Write for FREE 48-page 
booklet that explains this NEW profession 
which offers self-employment and hundreds of 
job selections with HIGH INCOME and FUTURE 
SECURITY. Students now earning over $600.00 
monthly after only 6 months’ training. WRITE 
TODAY! 


TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS INSTITUTE 
9020B Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
















Pencils- < 


TE D1 XON-BERINNERS - 508 ( 


lik : 
children-< 








are — 
different 


7 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, '%,” diameter of 
wood, .166 diameter of lead, black 
finish. 

For teaching fundamentals; extra 
large with thick, soft lead. 


LADDIE #304, '4,” diameter of wood, 
.186 diameter of lead, blue finish. 


For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 


TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, standard 
size, yellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students and 
teachers alike. 


* DIXON TICONDEROGA 138 


Ag 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
handwriting teachers and have 
special LEADFAST® construction. 


| For sample kit and complete informa- | 
|_tion on the _Dixon School line, write: ! 


Educational Dept., Pencil Sales Division—EDN-11 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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FOR THE BEGINNING TEACHER 


@ This month’s “Here’s an Idea” 
items come from the Tacoma, 
Washington, public schools. Mary 
Pakenham, editor of Tacoma 
Know-How, served as coordinator. 


Fun with Words 


First- and second-graders like to 
have fun with spelling words. If 
we have the words horse and house, 
for instance, we say the “r’’ in horse 
is the saddle—it’s right in the mid- 
dle! The “u” in house is the chim- 
ney, and we draw smoke coming 
out of it. 

In the first grade we write “look” 
and then make eyes out of the “o’s” 
and say, “We look with our eyes.” 
This helps the children to remem- 
ber how to spell the word. 

—HAWTHORNE SCHOOL. 


W ord-Remembering Game 


My RETARDED reading group 
needs much repetition of words in 
order to remember them. If they 
get a word wrong, I say, “Oh dear! 
We stubbed our toe on that word!” 
If they consistently miss it, we laugh 
and say, “Our toes are surely get- 
ting sore.” 

I cut pieces of gay colored paper 
into stone-like shapes and print on 
them the words we stubbed our 
toes on. We work on these trouble- 
some words, and when we have 
learned them, we put the “stones” 
into what we call our rock garden. 
Sometimes if a word is missed 
again, we have to get it out of the 
garden. 

—MARY LYON SCHOOL. 


Incentive to Letter-Writing 

INTEREST in letter-writing in Eng- 
lish classes may be spurred by hav- 
ing students plan and take imag- 
inary trips. 

Each student writes travel agen- 
cies and other sources for informa- 
tion about the place he wants to 
visit. Then, he writes (but does not 
mail) business letters for plane, 
train, bus or boat reservations, and 
hotel accommodations. 

In the meantime, the “traveler” 
has gone to the library for addi- 





tional facts and local color to spice 

up the three letters he must write 

home to friends or relatives. 
—MCCARVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Butter flies 


WHEN our second-graders were 
discussing butterflies, the children 
were shown how to fold a sheet of 
scrap paper in half and cut a but- 
terfly pattern. The patterns were 
then traced on appropriately col- 
ored construction paper. Dots and 
designs were added with crayons of 
contrasting colors and antennae 
were pasted on. 

The _ butterflies were folded 
slightly in the middle to give 
them a three-dimensional look and 
pinned to a yellow bulletinboard. 
On one side of the board, we drew 
a brown tree with pink blossoms. 

—WAINWRIGHT SCHOOL. 


Blot-Painting and Imagination 


As A part of our art work, we did 
some “blot-painting.” To make in- 
teresting and unusual designs, we 
put drops of paint on sheets of 
paper, folded them in half, and 
pressed them firmly together. After 
admiring the pretty patterns, each 
child gave a title for his design 
and told a short story about it. 

—PARK AVENUE SCHOOL. 


Meet a Good Book 


AFTER one of my pupils has read 
and enjoyed a book, he writes his 
recommendation on a small card 
and places it on a bulletinboard 
under the headline, ““Meet a Good 
Book.” He gives the following data: 
title and author, type of book, a 
one- or two-sentence report on its 
theme, a statement as to why he 
liked it. 

The recommendations are 
changed constantly, and there is 
always a flurry of interest when 
reports on new books are posted. 

—WILLARD SCHOOL. 


Prehistoric Monsters 


Our fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
shaped prehistoric monsters of clay 
and displayed them in a “swamp” 
on the science table. They made a 
jungle—bushes and palm trees—of 
cut and curled strips of construc- 
tion paper. For background, they 
drew a cliff against a blue sky. 

—BRYANT SCHOOL. 
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Dismissals in Cherokee 
County, South Carolina 


Tue only school personnel in 
South Carolina protected by a tdn- 
ure law teach in. Richland County. 
It was possible, therefore, for Mrs. 
Gault, who had been a teacher and 
a principal in Cherokee County for 
28 years, to be notified orally on 
April 27, 1955, and by registered 
mail a month later, that she would 
not be re-employed for the follow- 
ing school year. No reasons were 
given and no hearing was held. 

Since Mrs. Gault had received no 
criticisms of her work from the 
superintendent or from _ parents, 
the conclusion was drawn by many 
that the reasons must be political. 

When the NEA tenure commit- 
tee investigated the situation at the 
request of Mrs. Gault and the 
South Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, no written statement on dis- 
missal procedures or other person- 
nel policies was available from the 
board. The reasons given to the 
committee by the administration 
for not re-employing Mrs. Gault 
seemed weak and beclouded with 
extraneous issues. 

The committee recommended: 


(1) The formulation, by co- 
operative effort of the board, the ad- 
ministration, and the teachers or- 
ganization, of policies governing 
employment and personnel prac- 
tices. 

(2) Improvement of administra- 
tive procedures, particularly in re- 
gard to staff relations and _ intra- 
staff communication. 

(3) Remedial legislation provid- 
ing for (a) election by the voters 
of one board of school officers 
rather than the current system of 
having two boards, one of which is 
appointed; (b) amendment of the 
state continuing-contract law to re- 
quire that specific charges and a 
hearing be given a teacher before a 
decision is made for nonrenewal of 
a contract. 

(4) Building up a strong local 
teachers association that would 
work in close harmony with the 
local school authorities, the com- 
munity, the South Carolina Educa- 
tion Association, and the NEA. 

—THEODORE J. JENSON, chairman, 
NEA Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom. 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS 








i > | 


“Timber!” And down comes a mighty tree. It may be cut up into 
lumber (some trees can supply enough to build a 5-room house), 
or it may provide pulp for paper, veneer for plywood and 
furniture, chemicals for hundreds of useful products — all with 
the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 





Trees are one of our most valuable 
national resources. Many lumber com- 
panies have established large-scale “tree 
farms” where timber is grown as a crop 
to supply wood for our future needs. 





About a third of our wood is used 
lumber. Much of the rest is converted to 
pulp for making paper. Newspapers and 
magazines and most of the books in 
schools and libraries are printed on paper 
made from wood pulp. 









| ae as , ‘ : §% ' 
After branches are trimmed, huge logs 
are hauled to sawmills to be cut into 
lumber of various shapes and sizes. The 
lumber, in turn, is shipped to yards and 
finishing mills all over America. 


Almost every freight train that stops at 
your town delivers many useful products 
derived from trees. There are literally 
thousands of them, including pencils and 
pianos, toys and telegraph poles, rayon 
and cellophane. 


Joining the many far-flung steps in this vital industry is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system 
is our railroads, serving you at lower average cost than any other 


form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


—_ 
ae 


2 


ros 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 27. 
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“10-20” Desk No. 536 (left): Top quickly, silently adjusts to 10°, 

20° slopes, or level; automatic fore-and-aft seat adjustment. Lifting- 
Lid Desk No. 534 (right): Top adjusts to 10° slope, or level. Both 
desks have Amerex® metal-and-plastic tops; book-box and seat 
heights individually adjustable. 


Teaching, learning are easier 
with American Seating Universal Desks 


American Seating UNiversat® Desks make it easier for 
teachers to instruct, maintain order and quiet in the 
classroom. Postural and visual features of the desks afford 
ease of reading and writing, promote better student per- 
formance. Connected seat-and-back design eliminates chair- 
scraping noises, permits flexibility in seating arrangements. 

More schools buy American Seating furniture than any 
other make. Wouldn’t you rather have American Seating 
furniture for your classroom? 


AMERICAN 


ot = ee 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. Branch Offices and Distributors in 
Principal Cities. Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, 
Church, Stadium, Transportation Seating, and Folding Chairs. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 

















ON HOUSEHOLD AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 


CLAIMS PAID PROMPTLY =< 


GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


P.O. BOX 1116, SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 


NOT AFFILIATED WITH U. S. GOV'T. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR DéTAILED INFORMATION 





1 Please ‘det for household floater infesnation 0 j 


I ADDRESS ..... EE Pe ee ee he oe ee ee ee 

f act......... sii ionii ee eer ere ee 
LOCATION OF CAR ...... Pyare ever, ere re Tey ye LTT TT 6060006000008 ° | 

HN GOOUPATION nccccccvcccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccescccccecesece 

| Cyl. | Engine No. | Body Style Pur. Dotelnew 1 | 

I Used () I 

! Excluding to and from work, is cor used regularly in business or | 

| occupation? ........... Distance to work ..........--eeeeseeeees | 

i If any drivers under 25, members of household, please complete following: & 

\ Relation Age Marital Status Male Female No. Children 











Betty B. Harris, Kenneth D. Haun, L. D. KANSAS—Howard B. Anderson, Daryl E. 
Land, Margaret N. Leidig, Myrtle L. Mara- Berry, Robert L. Boring, Glenn E. Burnette, 
sales Shirley Coffin, W. T. Cole, M. Lavon Craw- 
New N GEORGIA—Conrad L. Allgood, Jr., Clara ford, Ruth Crossfield, Paul R. Dick, Lorraine 
L. Anderson, W. J. Andrews, Elizabeth M. M. Ester, M. N. Freeman, Freeman . 
Lif M b Bailey, Lloyd C. Benson, Suemoll A. Bran- French, Marjorie L. French, Robert C. Gib- 
| e em ers ham, Virginia C. Brown, R. Wilbur Camp- son, F. Robert Hallowell, Esther Holloway, 
bell, Lucy Clark, Albert H. Davis, Alice B. Manly C. Huber, Van N. Hurst, George i 
Dewar, Mrs. L. R. Dunson, Mrs. L. W. Eber- Hutchens, Dorothy Jordan, Donald R. Kim- 
hart, Jr., Lola B. Frederick, Magdalene ball, Helen B. Kirk, George Q. Lauterbach, 
Glenn, Mary E. Goldwire, Frances Goodwin, sae A. gle Ruth B. rege ange 9 
William L. Green, Mary D. Henderson, Mrs. W. Mettling, va F. Parsons, Eugene M. 
(August 1, 1956, thru August 31, 1956) William L. Hitchcock, Mrs. E. B. Huggins, a fs Pow big me <_< Pa etre 
& Eva Hyer, Rea E. Hyer, Mrs. W. R. Ingrim, ac >. oberts, cSdwarc . Schukman, 
ALABAMA—Wilda B. Bell, Carl M. Boley, Edgar J. Jamison, Mrs. E. J. Jamison, Vada Kathryn C. Smith, Charles D. Stinson, 
Garland Butler, Sanford T. Hammond, Lu- Kent, Frank D. Leake, John W. Lewis, Jr., Edith Trantham, Marjorie Wamser, Leona 
cille Hardiman, Helen M. Hasty, Ruth O. Sue McDonald, Gussie D. Moore, Howard F. Wasinger, James J. Whitehead, Carmen K. 
Lipsey, Boston Massey, Zollie C. Reed, Mrs. Moseley, Florrie P. Oldham, Louise Owen, Wilcox, Lewis G. Wilson, B. W. Wolfe 
M. L. Thomason, Thomas M. Williams, Mrs. Wylene Patterson, Nellie Rogers, Amoretta KENTUCKY—Morris B. Cierley, Charles 
J. GW ilson Smith, Mary V. Smith, Mrs. Earl Suggart, Barrett, Ruby Counce, Robin Fain, Ernest 
ARIZONA—Betty_L. Bartlett, Ruth D Agnes A. Thomas, Helen R. Westbrook, L. Fox, Jess L. Gardner, Ted C. Gilbert, Hat- 
Elliott, Lillian H. Hayne, Paul W. Maher, Gwendolyn Williams tie P. Glenn, Thomas P. Green, Cornelius 
Gordon R. Owen, Vancil D. Stanford SESS —Wiltiam Blaine, Jr., Yoshi- R. Hager, Edith Haynes, Lela Hulette, Icie 
ARKANSAS—T. G. Bratton, Marie Brown, oan Osh H. Johnson, Josephine McKee, Drewry 
Orien Dodd, Weston Ellis, Betty A. Gresh- Tra sNGle—Itoward P. Belcher, Helen M. Meece, Katherine L. Moore, Mabel Moore, 
am, Elizabeth Huckaby, Margaret Hutch- Belknap, Dorothy Berdux, Lowell J. Irene A. Proctor, Alton Ross, Emily C. 
ison, Hazel Ivie, Hazel Johnson, Everett Betsworth, Hope B. Campbell, Janice Clark, Smith, Kelly Thompson, Elizabeth D. 
Kelley, Clorene Lowery, Ruth W. McKinley, James R. Coad, Kenneth H. Connell, Edith Vaughn 
Edith Miller, Imogene Mize, Clarence E. N. Cortelyou, Ruth Doonan, Robert A. LOUISIANA—Preston B. Allison, Bernice 
Morris, Alma Ray, Dorothy C. Reddell, Mrs. Dornseif, James A. Finley, Jr., Mary E. Frey, Causey, Mrs. J. B. Cutrer, C. D. Guilbeau, 
S. S. Reeves, Marjorie Spikes, Harry Tolle- Gretchen Gates, Florence L. Gobert, Wirth Mildred S. Hammons, Mrs. Albert H. Le- 
son, Buell B. Woods, Lillian C. Woods, O. E. Gustafson, Clarabelle Henson, Virginia Blanc, Avis McCauley, Bettie Soileau 
V. Woodrome Hinchliff, Marjorie Hodgett, Eunice Hohner, MAINE—Irwin L. Campbell, Harold L. 
CALIFORNIA—Tom A. Austin, Alice D. Charlotte Jensen, Orland L. Kelley, Lillian Grant, John Mitchell, Carl W. Wood 
Baxter, Larry L. Beam, Marie N. Berg, Al- Kick, Earl Kunkle, Mary F. Lewis, Elsie M. MARYLAN Silas E. Craft, Jennie L. 
exander L. Britton, Robert K. Cannon, Bert Lindenmeyer, James R. Love, Corinne N. Cross, Robert W. Gaddis, Nixola Grady 
Cc. Corona, Alverda H. Cox, Sydney L. Cur- Lundquist, Nellie I. Matthews, Alice K. May, Dorothy Toney . as 
tis, James I. Davis, Jr., Michael Drakulich, Ruth M. McMahon, Harold Mescher, Evelyn ~ ae 
Carol Dyc, Johanna Ericson, W. Douglass Moyle, Dorothy Oller, Doris M. Palaske, MASSACHUSETTS—Madelyn E. Lawrence, 
Fisher, William R. Flora, Owen C. Geer, Don Lucy A. Price, Lyndell R. Rhoades, Ben J. Barbara Norton, Ruth V. Yurkee 
E. Halverson, Dick A. Haynes, Elnora A. Rotter, Margaret E. Sauer, John A. Sears, MICHIGAN—Violet Barton, Jack D. Cald- 
Hepfinger, Alice B. Hibbs, Vernon A. Hinze, Ethel Seitzinger, Goldie D. Sidwell, Jack D. well, Frank R. Catlin, Walter J. Cunning- 
Frank C. Holt, Doris B. Jacobson, Mildred Simmons, Alice Simpkin, Lillie Sims, Elsie ham, Beverly B. Dann, Melvin W. Dann, 
Jamiesson, Bertha J. Jennings, Gracie 8. Skubic, Vera M. Slover, Dorothy G. Stewart, Douglas B. Eaton, Robert W. Gray, Giles D. 
Kasner, William L. Kilgore, John C. King, Lillian J. Sutton, Rosamond Swanson, Roy Hetrick, Elizabeth A. Hewitt, Walter E. 
Alvin J. Lehman, Leno F. Lenzi, William G. Thompson, Martha M. Tolles, Minnie C. Gleason, Lillian G. Holley, Lawrence F. 
R. Manning, Joseph L. Mathias, Raub U. Vietti, O. W. Woestehoff, Helen K. Work- Kennedy, O. Paul Krueger, Stanley J. Kuick, 
Mathias, Jr., Winnogene McGowan, Dorothy man / Lloyd B. Lake, Jack W. Lees, Dominic B. 
Melrose, Florence W. Moore, Marrietta E. INDIANA—Virginfa.. R.. Ehrman, Geneva Leonardelli, Clifford Machacek, Hilda Mac- 
Nelson, Paul E. Nielsen, Theodore L. Pape, Cc. Kimmell, Juanita Mahan, Phoebe W. Gregor, Susanne E. Mason, Olive Maxwell, 
Sarl E. Powell, Frank W. Purdy, Kathryn Monroe, Rollo J. Neff, Kermit H. Thompson, Gene D. Maybee, Ruth Meade, Edwin J. 
M. Purdy, Elizabeth S. Richardson, Verlie Harlan A. Siegesmund, Haines Sleeth, Louise Merrill, V. Lucille Miller, Virginia F. Mitch- 
G. Rodman, Jess Sanchez, Martha 8S. Schroe- Smith, Ralph E. Smith, Myrna W. Tuesburg, ell, Michael A. Myckowiak, James B. Nor- 
der, James G. Seiler, Paul L. Smith, Jr., Richard Werneke ris, Philip Plotnick, Rex W. Provines, Burr 
William J. Snyder, Harold G. Thomburg, 1IOWA—Gilbert F. Demry, Richard H. Puffer, Herbert C. Rees, Josephine Rehkopf, 
Verl M. Thornock, Catherine B. Thurman, Dyas, Helen B. Goodwin, Joann M. Hansen, Forest A. Roberts, Roy E. Robinson, Geral- 
Mary Todd, Alan H. Vanderbilt, Diane Kenneth E. Harbaugh, Bessie R. Kenney, dine Rue, Edward A. Schimke, Irene O. 
Walsh, Gladys I. Wilson, Genevieve G. Wise, William T. Jochumsen, Esther K. Kohler, Shively, Emily G. Tarr, Stewart W. Thiem- 
Mary Wood Frank J. Miller, Jr., Edwin T. Mogck, Lois key, Ethelyn Timinskis, Rose L. Wirtz, Jack 
3 Cee ag ete gon ge E. Flynn, G. Samons, Lorraine Samons, Melvin  V. c. Young 
ames B. enderson, Robert M. Weiss Samuelson, Paul Schenken, Ruth M. Smith, INE = , 
DELAWARE-—-Frances W. Anderson Charles G. Stoen, J. Ronald Teller, Roberta eee Sue ae) ‘artes, Raveths 
FLORIDA—Carl Barley, Frances Hatfield, K. Waldo (Continued on page 530) 
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A LETTER 
from 
John Kowe 


Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 






EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 


WANTED 


From the Tower of Babel to Esperanto, man has dreamed of a universal 
language that might open the way to free exchange of thought throughout 
the world. 


A more urgent need for communication is between the adult mind and 
the young mind. 


Even a mother and her child may be widely separated in understanding. 


Teachers and librarians who have elected to work with the young mind 
bridge this gap of communication by the use of specially prepared books 
and reference material. 


The production of such reference works to be used by the elementary or 
junior high student requires a staff of those who speak and write this 
“Esperanto” of the young. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR editors, consultants and contributors have put this 
language into every volume, every article of BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


That is why teachers and librarians who work with elementary level 
children prefer BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 


Sincerely, 


More, 


John R. Rowe 





Educational Director 








EUROPE 


12-20 countries, 60-70 days IN Europe 


By air, all-expense, $1130-$1305 
Write now for Summer ‘57. 
EUROPE—255 Sequoia—Pasadena. 









ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
for CHURCH and SCHOOL 


FACTS AND FEATURES— Brand new catalog 
of books, booklets, leaflets, Senne:-sraphe, 
films and filmstrips fer leaders, libraries, 
children and th. wainet index of available 
material. Write TODAY! 


NATIONAL WCTU 
Dept. NIC Evanston, Illinois 


seeking a publisher 
Learn how we can publish, promote and distribute 


your book. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet N. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 
In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


NOW! 
YOU CAN 


Bind and Preserve 


YOUR 
NEA Journal 


Handy Reference — 


For Desk and Shelf 


Note These Features: 





Especially Designed For NEA 
Journal 


Durable, Green Leatherette with 
gold lettering, as shown 


Simple, foolproof, Metal Locking 
Device 


Permanent Record 


Single Copies Easily Slipped out 
without unfastening blades 


Holds One Year's Issues 


Opens Flat 
IDEAL FOR GIFTS! 


Only $3.00 each 
(Two for $5.00) 


Payment Must Accompany Order 


Address: NEA Binder Sales 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send NEA Journal 
binders at $3.00 (2 for $5.00). 


ctt F REE cory 
to 





(New NEA Life Members, cont.) 
Jefferson, W. Kirchdoerfer, E. Karen Kivi, 
Edmund D. Thul 

MISSOU RI—Ernest R. Arnold, Mary J. 
Byrum, Helen F. Coffman, Marie Durant, 
Gladys G. Edmonds, Estelle N. Ellis, Bernis 
Garland, William Heptchel, Mildred Hiller, 
Gladys H. Hogoboom, Mary A. Johnson, 
Lydia S. Kirchoff, Joseph B. Lowrey, Eugene 
F. McLeroy, Everett L. Miller, Harold A. 
Moses, Mary L. Ray, James H. Smith, Luther 
R. Smith, Mabel H. Smith, Margaret G. 
Whitaker 

MONTANA—Bertha C. Baxter, Evelyn B. 
Colarchik, Alma EX Gray, Charlotte B. 
Grove, Bernice E. Harris, Myrne C. Kirsch, 
N. T. Langemo, Alpha M. Mitchell, Esther 
A. Oehring, William B. Roberts, Don A. 
Short, Robert D. Snyder, Hilda M. Starcher, 
Robert G. Whittington 
RE ae mia E. Hamilton, Mary 
asioran 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Jesse L. Pellerin 

NEW JERSEY—B. E. Bergesen, Gordon 
M. Goudey, Mrs. M. J. Muenzer, Sarah E. 
Stump, M. Edith Trotter 
Rt... MEXICO—Enos Garcia, Carl A. 
’arker 

NEW YORK—Stephen P. Berner, Robert 
F. Bird, Margaret G. Blanchard, Evelyn S. 
Brayshaw, Donald L. Clarke, Mary R. 
Cleary, C. Flint Moger 

NORTH CAROLINA—Fenner S. Boyd, Jr., 
Junius W. Coon 

NORTH DAKOTA—George Booth, George 
Fors, Irving L. Iverson, Elmer C. Johnson 

OH1IO—Myrta Ashworth, Thomas E. Col- 
ston, Richard H. Essex, John Headstrom, 
William C. Hild. H. E. Hinkle, Margaret A. 
Hoy, Margaret E. Hutchinson, John K. Ken- 
nedy, Carol J. Kiplinger, Mary J. Korns, 
Alma J. Lamb, Helen L. Lamb, Anthony 
Modugno, Vivian Newacheck, Lenore’ U. 
Riggs, Alice Schuler, Richard Starbird, 
Maude A. Stauffer, Thelma Thomas, Claude 
Weagrafft 

OKLAHOMA—Ethel M. Alair, Dorothy 
Allmon, Ann Argo, Ira R. Armstrong, Ruby 
Atchley, Ruth E. Atkins, Minnie Attaway, 
Permelia R. Austin, Evlyn Barkholz, 
Dorothy Barnett, Gladys Bartholomew, 
Reetha A. Blythe, A. L. Bondurant, Birdie 
Bowman, Lottie Boyd, Elizabeth Brigham, 
Isabel Brooks, Opal Brown, Lester Bryant, 
John L. Bumgarner, Jr., Leora Chilton, 
Monta Collins, Lola Compton, Gertrude Cook, 
Helen Cosgrove, Mary Cox, D. D. Creech, 
Aubin C. Dailey, Merwin Deever, Clarence 
L. Dewees, Edna E. Donley, Donald Douglas, 
Faye Duke, Lauren A. Ellis, Marie Eudy, 
A. J. Evans, Haskell Evans, Lillian Ewings, 
Estelle Faulconer, Opal Ford, Herbert L. 
Friend, Ruth Gayle, Albert J. Hada, Zeari 
Harmon, Al Harris, Irene Harris, Nora T. 
Harris, Lens W. Hayes, Noma M. Haynes, 
Willard H. Henson, Joe W. Higginbotham, 
G. L. Hollabaugh, Cora L. Hoover, George M. 
Hopkins, Dolly V. Hughes, Aurice Huguley, 
R. D. Jolly, Vera W. Jones, Mabel Kimber- 
ling, Orville Korn, Ezella LaCrosse, Rosa- 
mond Lamb, C. O. Lanman, Catherine Lan- 
ning, Elva Lewis, Mary E. Lightfoot, Dell 
Logan, Iva Lowry, Preston McCann, Martha 
H. McGowen, Anna V. MeLain, Ula Martin, 
Olive B. Masters, Dolphoe B. Miller, Dollie 
L. Millican, Sarah T. Moore, Iris Murphy, 
Barney M. Nobles, Mrs. Lavaughn Noblin, 
Fred C. Ogle, Harriet W. O'Leary, Jimmie 
T. Paine, Francis C. Pearce, Katherine E. 
Pearce, Marie E. Pendleton, Hazel Porter- 
field, Eiland Rainwater, Ruth Roberson, 
Lucille C. Roehr, John R. Sadberry, Louise 
Scott, Josephine Sessions, Joanne Shackel- 
ford, Eva B. Shaffer, Thomas B. Shelby, Joy 
Shields, Wesley Silk, Mrs. Voncyle Simmons, 
Bernice Smith, Elaine Smith, P. J. Smith, 
Ruth R. Stidham, Mary Ann Stone, Gordon 
Sturdevant, Valtia Sullins, Christina Swan- 
son, Elizabeth Tackitt, Seldon D. Taylor, 
Ralph Thain, Ray Thomason, Agatha R. 
Thornton, Roy Troutt, Flossie Van Dervort, 
Wilma E. Vaughan, M. G. Voyles, Doris 
Watts, Faye Weir, Marvin C. Wheeler, Cleo 
B. White, Lois M. White, Maxine H. White, 
Effie Wickman, Claribel Williams, Julia Wil- 
son, Neil H. Witt, Marcel Woods 

OREGON—Katherine Altermatt, Caroline 
A. Bailey, Gerald L. Becker, Donald W. 
Bruner, Robert Casebeer, Blanche W. Grafe, 
Mrs. Lavon Johnson, James R. McDonald, 
Valerie J. O’Connor, Lillian B. Shaner, 
Wilma A. Smith, John Q. Stewart, Jr., 
Leonard E. Surface, Richard 8S. Williams 

PENNSYLVANIA—Oliver S. Alexander, 
Marie L. Andrews, Louis J. Aquilino, 
Dorothy M. Auker, Ernest G. Babich, Ruth 
K. Baker, Dorothy M. Balliet, Martha J. 
Bartoo, Joseph Belloma, Sara M. Berger, 
William W. Bierly, Harry L. Bingaman, 
Elizabeth E. Bissell, Isobel Bower, Roy W. 
Brandau, Kathryn D. Brown, Martha R. 
Brown, Theodore A. Brown, Herbert E. 
Bryan, Elizabeth Cals, Alice R. Campbell, 
Daniel A. Caruso, B. M. Caseber, Emily M. 
Caseber, Julia I. Corrigan, M. Francis Coul- 
son, Tom Crenney, Catherine Davis, Daniel 
J. Deasy, Charles E. DeLong, Edmund B. 
Diehl, Dorsey E. Eash, Donald R. Engeman, 
Bernard C. Felix, Bess Van Fosson, Kenneth 
PD. Frantz, Ellen W. Fritz, John E. Gaus, 
Wayne E. Goss, Alma L. Griffith, Paul H. 
Handwerk, Harold J. Hartman, Joyce E. 
Hay, Edith M. Heffelfinger, Harry R. Henly, 
Richard L. Hiles, Blair K. Hoover, Helen 
Hough, Doris M. Johnson, Ruth Johnson, 
Marion K. Kaye, Rachel Keck, Selma T. 
Kern, A. Kurtz King, Park D. King, Harry 
H. Kirk, Jr., Allene Kniseley, William H 





Robert G. Lewis, 








Koenig, Fred R. Korman, Louise S. Kunkle, 
Helen M. Lance, O. C. Lance, Stephen E. 
Lebec, John D. Leighty, Addie M. Lin- 
senbigler, William J. Lucian, John C. Mac- 
Connell, Gerald E. Marcinak, Katherine Mc- 
Ardle, Gwendolyn McCain, G. Carl Mc- 
Comsey, Francis A. McCormack, Joseph W. 
McCrae, Vincent J. McKeeta, Lois M. Mc- 
Kinney, Catherine E. McMahon, A. B. Mc- 
Quown, Richard W. Marvin, Felix M. Mat- 
thews, George Merges, Henry C. Messinger, 
Francis J. Monaghan, Jr., Gwendolyn Nichol- 
son, Catherine K. O'Malley, Margaret G. 
Perry, Helen B. Phillips, Peggy J. Poole, 
Michael Raddick, John V. Reilly, Audrey G. 
Reynolds, Marian 8S. Robling, Dolores M. 
Roby, Arthur D. Rohrbach, Ann C. Rummel, 
Theodore E. Ruscitti, Lawrence W. Rush, 
Isabel G. Sarver, Robert C. Saxton, Irene 
Schermerhorn, Norine Schmidt, Helen B. 
Seesholtz, William Selden, Elizabeth C. 
Seybert, Evelyn K. Shields, Peter Shuty, 
Loretta C. Siegman, Joseph L. Simala, H. 
Roy Smeltz, Glenna M. Spotts, Ruth L. 
Stilley, Lois J. Stuck, Grace Sturgeon, 
Eunice L. Tannehill, Anna C. Taylor, John 
E. Thompson, Margaret Vetter, Viola C. 
Ward, Florence A. Weir, Bertha Wheelock, 
Paul H. White, Kenneth Whitney, Lillian 
Wildasin, Blanche E. Zamelauskas, Mazie 
Ziegler, Raymond N. Zimmerman, Jr. 

PUERTO RICO—Victor M. Jordan, Dan- 
iela Morales de Perez 

SOUTH CAROLINA — Agnes R. Babb, 
Haynsworth P. Benton, Robert E. Case, 
Betty N. Dinkins, Claudia L. Earle, Mrs. 
Ss. T. Everett, L. S. Fleniken, Jr., Gilbert 
A. Hoffman, Elizabeth B. Laboon, M. C. 
Poole, Marion G. Pratt, James E. Ringer, 
Mattie M. Russell, Laura A. Westmore- 
land 

SOUTH DAKOTA — Gordon A. Asland, 
Albert Beatty, J. W. Bunsness, Maynard 
Cochrane, Donald Hair, Van C. Johnson, 
Bruce L. Kline, Merrin E. Lindsey, E. L. 
McGuire, Lewis J. Menzel, Boyd Mitchell, 
Martin Sorensen, Boyd Wright 

TENNESSEE—Joseph W. Borthick, Mavis 
A. Borthick, Ollie T. Bowman, Rose M. 
Bowman, Robert N. Chenault, Cola Comp- 
ton, Nadine Cothron, Irene Dixon, Ed C. 
Dougherty, Roger M. Duncan, Henrietta L. 
Fowlkes, Marie L. Garner, Mariah J. Glenn, 
Joe C. Goins, Mrs. J. Harvey Gray, Eliza- 
beth Ann M. Green, B. J. Hall, Ruth A. 
Hayes, Emerson A. Heatherly, Mrs. William 
Holbrook, Frankie J. Holder, Anderson W. 
Hughes, Elizabeth H. Hughes, Jane K. 
Jarvis, H. D. Loudy, Nancy H. Lowrance, 
Nola W. McReynolds, Evelyn Moore, Thelma 
N. Porter, Sallye TT. Provins, Curtis P. 
Ramsey, Marshall E. Rasnake, Joe Ray, Jo 
Ellen H. Ray, Christine W. Seaton, Charles 
H. Spurlock, Elizabeth Stanifer, Mary O. 
Teague, Ruth M. Weaver, Carolyn Wood- 
ward 

TEXAS—Fred Covin, Albert F. Fehren- 
bach, Bill Lipstreu, E. H. Meadows, Norine 
P. Morris, James 8S. Nobles, Dorothy C. 
Norman, Loyal V. Norman, Mary Reeve, 
Mrs. C. A. Smith, Dr. Buford Williams, 
Joe P. Wood 

VIRGINIA—Margaret S. Barnes, Edna I. 
Baughman, Sue M. Beaman, Howard R. 
Bovee, Con A. Davis, Mrs. Marion S. Giede- 
mann, Ada M. Harlow, Nena H. Hash, 
Winnie L. Hash, Dorothy D. Holland, Homer 
Humphries, Trixie H. Johnson, Marcia L. 
Larson, E. Tapelle Pruden, Mrs. Obra R. 
Simpson, Alice D. Trower, Anna D. Watson 

WASHINGTON—Sally Blake, Don Ww. 
Brown, William E. Dewaele, James W. 
Farris, Jr., Leona E. Kjolso, Arnold L. 
Lenzi, Edna Taylor 

WEST VIRGINIA—Victoria Babick, Hazel 
J. Dabney, Margaret I. Dunbar, Eloise L. 
Edwards, Bonnie V. Green, Frances B. Hoon, 
Evelyn J. Hutchison, Nellie McC. Paugh, 
Mary P. Rogers, Mary E. Shelton, Jean 
Ward 

WYOMING—FEdith P. Ferguson 

GUATEMALA—Aaron H. Briggs, Jr. 





“Ah! To be young again!” 
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Nov. 7: Conference of state directors of 
adult education, sponsored by Natl. Assn. 
of Public School Adult Educators, NEA. 
Atlantic City. 

Nov. 7-10: Regional conference, Inter- 
natl. Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA. Phoenix. 

Nov. 8-9: Conference, NAPSAE, NEA. 
Atlantic City. 

Nov. 9-10: Southeast regional confer- 
ence, NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Nov. 18-20: Northwest regional confer- 
ence on Administrative Leadership Serv- 
ing Community Schools, jointly sponsored 
by NEA’s Dept. of Rural Education and 
the American Assn. of School Administra- 
tors, NEA. Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 22-24: 36th annual meeting of the 
Natl. Council for the Social Studies, NEA. 
Cleveland. 

Nov. 22-24: Annual convention, South- 
ern Business Education Assn. (a region 
of NEA’s United Business Education 
Assn.) . Asheville, N. C. 

Nov. 23-24: Study conference on merit 
rating, sponsored by the NEA Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers. NEA headquarters, 
Washington, D.C. (Invitational) 

Dec. 13-15: Natl. conference of the 
College Band Directors Natl. Assn., an 
associated organization of the Music Edu- 
cators Natl. Conference, NEA. Chicago. 

Dec. 27-29: 17th Christmas meeting, 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA. Jonesboro, Ark. 

Dec. 26-29: Annual national convention, 
Speech Assn. of America, NEA. Chicago. 

Dec. 27-30: Winter regional conference, 
Nat'l. Science Teachers Assn., NEA, with 
American Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science. New York. 


SS 
AB 
PUBLICATIONS SE 


At of the following new publica- 
tions may be ordered from the NEA or 
its departments, as indicated, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Prices 
quoted, unless otherwise specified, are 
for single copies and subject to dis- 
counts on quantity lots of the same 
item and issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or 
more, 20%. 

Art and Industry: Their Challenge 
to Education by Henry Herrmann. 
First in a proposed series of publica- 
tions dealing with significant problems 
and aspects of the profession. 1956. 
16p. 25¢. Available from NEA or the 
American Industrial Arts Assn., Box 
2350, Buffalo 23. 

Civic Education by Arthur P. Crab- 
tree. Complete approach to planning 
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FLY r Wi a abroad... 


then EXPLORE distant lands—cultures! 


TWA’s sparkling new series of Skyliner tours takes you to 22 cultural centers 
in Europe... the Near and Middle East and the Orient. Point-to-point travel 
by private station wagon, chartered coach or plane. Or take advantage of 
TWA’s new two-week Holiday Discount Fares . . . only $425 round trip to 
London from New York! On Sabbatical? TWA can help you with your plans. 
Fly now for only 10% down . . . 20 months to pay. Call your 


TWA travel agent or send coupon. 


O Summer Tours 
O Holiday Discount Fares OC Time-Pay Plan 
C Independent travel te 


(coun 8) 


Name 


City 


Position 


eS ee ee ee 


and presenting an adult program in 
civic education. 64p. $1.50. Natl. Assn. 
of Public School Adult Educators. 
Order from NEA. 

Discipline for Today’s Children and 
Youth by George V. Sheviakov and 
Fritz Redl. Rev. 1956 by Sybil K. Rich- 
ardson. Defines and illustrates sound 
principles of democratic discipline and 
relates these to actual classroom prac- 
tice. 68p. $1. Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 

Early Education. Selections from 
NEA publications which emphasize 
the crucial nature of early childhood 
and early education in the growth and 
development of each person. 1956. 69p. 
$1. Dept. of Kindergarten-Primary Ed- 
ucation, NEA. 

Encouraging Future Scientists: Keys 
to Careers. Bibliography of career- 
guidance materials and services avail- 
able in 1956-57 for students and teach- 
ers. 1956 edition. 36p. Single copies 
free. Natl. Science Teachers Assn. 

Instructional Materials for Elemen- 
tary Schools. 35th yearbook. 350p. 
$3.50. Dept. of Elementary School 
Principals. 

Let’s Go to Press. The classroom 
teacher’s guide to school news report- 
ing. Rev. 1956. 32p. 75¢. Natl. School 
Public Relations Assn. 

National Business Education Quar- 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept.NEA, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: Please send me information about 
© Sabbatical Travel 


FLY THE FIMEST 


ry TWA 


Address iinet liek Nail eae eicccahill 


terly by Kenneth Knight and Hollis 
Guy. Contains almost 100 summaries of 
research studies completed in business 
education during 1955. Oct. 1956. 64p. 
$2. Issue included with comprehensive 
membership service ($7.50). United 
Business Education Assn. 

Official Report, 1955-56. Contains 
reports of officers and committees and 
the platform and resolutions of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
80p. Single copies free. Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers. 

Our Schools Plan Safe Living. Tells 
how to plan effective learning experi- 
ences in safety for elementary-school 
children. 32p. 75¢. Natl. Commission 
on Safety Education. Order from NEA, 

Public School Adult Education. 
Guide for administrators and teachers. 
166p. $3.90. NAPSAE. Order from 
NEA. 

Quality-of-Service Recognition in 
Teachers’ Salary Schedules. July 1956 
Special Memo. 36p. 25¢. Research Div. 
Order from NEA. 

Research Needs in Traffic Safety 
Education. A summary of research 
needs compiled by the NEA Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, verified by 
an NEA Research Div. survey for the 
Natl. Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion. 20p. 50¢. No discount. Natl. Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 
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REMBRANDT 1606 - 1956 
THE HOLLAND CULTURAL CENTER 
Dutch Society for the Distribution of 
Religious and Pedagogical Art 
offers 
350th BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 
IMPRESSION OF REMBRANDT's 
MOST FAMOUS ETCHING, 
CHRIST HEALING THE SICK 
This very attractive object of art is framed by 
a tasteful passe-partout. Overall size 1214” x 
1614”. Size of etching including original 
margin, 94” x 13%” 
Also to readers of The NEA Journal with this 
wonderful impression, a full biography of 
Rembrandt and the brochure “What is an 
etching”, free. 


PRICE ONLY $2.00 


Remit by check or American Money Order 
payable to Holland Cultural Center and send 


to: 

HOLLAND CULTURAL CENTER 
$50. Aenea Coliseo Balear, Palma de Mallorca, 
pain. 





Preferably via air mail 
When ordering before November 15th, a beau- 
tiful imitation Mallorquin Pearl Necklace 
measuring 1534 inches, will be sent gratis as 
a present. 





‘5 ays ton? 1398 


2 fF AROUND 1m: WORLD 


11 superb escorted tours. Year-around depar- 
tures. 30-161 Days by air from $1998; by 
steamer from $1398. Orient tours from $978. 


Europ e 30.99 Days fr. 95Q8 pack 


Join one of our famous ‘Odyssey Tours’ thru 
all parts of Europe, Near East, etc. Save up to 
30% on off-season departures. No greater value 
anywhere. Rates from N.Y. 


See the best of Africa on our Cape to Cairo 
safaris. By air from N.Y. 6 times yearly. See 
more, spend less. Rates from N.Y. 


STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 2 Study 


incl. steamer from $525. 


“For the Young of All Ages” 
24th $ ¥ Te Ask Your Travel Agent 


Year Dept. NI 
545 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y., Murray Hill 2-6544 


TEACHERS 


(College — High School — Elementary) 
Art, Business, Engiish, Guidance, Math, Science, 
Engineering, and other openings, immediately 
available. Nation-wide coverage. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


Dr. Lovis Vrettos, Dir., Box 90, Andover, Mass. 


© 
ES 
Xv 
S 
N 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
religious — we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, “We Can Publish Your Book’’. 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. N-63 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


READING SKILLS at !.. THE COST 


WITH THE 


AVR RATEOMETER 
reading accelerator $35 
Simple . . Effective . . Durable 


>< z 
Eye Spon Treine’ AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


531 S$. Plymouth Ct. Dept. N611 Chicago 5 


JANUARY IS 
TRAVEL TIME..... 
WATCH FOR THE 
JANUARY 
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AFRIC 35-75 Days fr 1998 NS 


Trips to ‘‘Everywhere’’.60 Day European trips 








FREE 


INEXPENSIVE 


Government Publications 


@ The following information was pre- 
pared by Donald C. Dickinson, senior ac- 
quisitions librarian, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 


There is available today a confusing 
variety of supplementary teaching mate- 
rial—some free, some inexpensive; some 
good, some worthless. Choosing what is 
best out of this flood of literature is a dif- 
ficult problem. Many teachers have found 
a partial solution in the frequent and im- 
aginative use of U. S. government publi- 
cations. 

These publications are prepared by va- 
rious branches of our national government 
and recommend themselves to teachers for 
numerous reasons. They cover an amazing 
number of subjects and are, for the most 
part, inexpensive, reliable, and attractive. 

In former years, government informa- 
tion for public consumption was like some 
medicine—beneficial but rather unpleasant 
to take. Now, however, not only are the 
publications full of eye-catching appeal, 
but the style of their writing has been im- 
proved. Technical terms are avoided, and 
direct, simple words are used. 

Government publications are usually 
bargains. If, for instance, you should pur- 
chase, from a commercial publisher, a 
book about insects, fully illustrated, 
printed on fine paper, and written by ex- 
perts, the cost would be high. Yet Insects, 
1952 yearbook of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, is such a book and costs only 
$2.50. 

Government documents are worthy of 
the teacher’s investment of time as well as 
money. Research for their preparation is 
extensive, and the writing is done by spe- 
cialists. 

The Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, for example, a source on trends in 
population, housing, agriculture, and in- 
dustry, is authoritative because its facts 
are based on research of the Bureau of the 
Census. (The 1956 edition came out in 
October.) 

The school counselor should have a 
copy of the Labor Department’s Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook, a catalog listing 
over 400 occupations with information 
about qualifications, opportunities, and 
duties. This department also publishes a 
number of pamphlets called Occupational 
Outlook Bulletins which examine trends 
and opportunities in a number of fields, 
and a series of leaflets on various jobs. 

The social-studies teacher should ex- 
amine carefully publications of Congress 
and the Department of State. The latter 
has particularly good pamphlets on all 
phases of our foreign policy, from specific 
treatments like U. S. Policy in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa to general ex- 
planations like How Foreign Policy Is 
Made. 

Maps of the U. S. Geological Survey are 
also to be recommended. Information con- 


cerning over 10,000 topographic maps is 
available from the Map Information Office 
of the USGS, Washington 25, D. C. 

It is an easy matter to find out what 
publications are available and how to get 
them. Representative Government Best 
Sellers of 1954 (a new 1956 edition is now 
being prepared) contains annotations of 
more than 450 government best sellers 
on a number of diversified subjects. The 
biweekly Selected United States Govern- 
ment Publications lists current publica- 
tions. Lists on specific surveys may also be 
had free on request. 

No short treatment can possibly reveal 
the variety of subjects on which docu- 
ments have been written. Do you want 
to know the symptoms of measles? The 
United Nations’ possibilities? The best way 
to cook tomatoes? The government has the 
answers—ready and waiting. They may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Remittances must be made in advance 
of shipment of publications, either by doc- 
uments coupons or by check or money or- 
der payable to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. Do not send postage stamps. Doc- 
uments coupons are sold in sets of 20 for 
$1. They are good until used and may be 
redeemed for their cash value at any time. 
Deposits of $10 or more are accepted, 
against which orders may be placed. 


15 Useful Documents 
(Order from Supt. Doc.) 

ABC’s of Mending. (Dept. of Agricul- 
ture.) 1946. 23p. 15¢. 

Attracting Birds. (Dept. of Interior.) 
Source of information on types of feeding 
stations, bird houses, foods. 1947. 13p. 15¢. 

Declaration of Independence. (Dept. of 
Interior.) Facsimile, 29” x 34”. 40¢. 

Home Freezers, Their Selection and Use. 
(Dept. of Agriculture.) 1956. 22p. 10¢. 

How Foreign Policy Is Made. (Dept. of 
State.) 1954. 18p. 15¢. 

Know Your Money. (Dept. of the Treas- 
ury.) Tells how to recognize counterfeit 
money, what to do about-it, and how to 
safeguard against forgeries of government 
checks. 1955. 32p. 20¢. 

Measles. (Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare.) 1956. 4p. 5¢. 

Offerings and Enrollments in Science 
and Mathematics in Public High Schools. 
1956. 24p. 15¢. 

Recreational Areas of the United States. 
(Dept. of the Interior.) Map, 30” x 41”. 
1948. 35¢. 

Stain Removal from Fabrics. (Dept. of 
Agriculture.) 1951. 30p. 15¢. 

Tomatoes on Your Table. (Dept. of 
Agriculture.) 1953. 20p. 10¢. 

United States Government Organization 
Manual. Annual summary of the history, 
duties, and personnel of all the federal 
agencies, courts, and Congress. 1956. 
782p. $1. 

U. S. Policy in the Near East, South 
Asia, and Africa. (Dept. of State.) 1956. 
63p. 30¢. 

Where To Go for UN Information. 
(Dept. of State.) 1953. 39p. 15¢. 

Your Child from 6-12. (DHEW.) Guide 
to the understanding of behavior and de- 
velopment. 1949. l4Ip. 20¢. 
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A Rural Educator 


Y ov can obtain from the Dept. of 
Rural Education, NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., the items 
listed below. Prices quoted, except 
where otherwise specified, are for sin- 
gle copies and subject to discounts on 
quantity lots of the same item and is- 
sue. Cash must accompany orders of 
$1 or less. Order free items in limited 
quantities. 

The Child in the Rural Environ- 
ment. A study of the impact of rural 
environments on children’s educational 
needs. 1951 yearbook. 253p. $3. 

The Community School and the In- 
termediate Unit. Reports research and 
current studies and discusses relation- 
ships and services. 1954 yearbook. 
259p. $3 cloth; $2.50 paper. 

A Competent Teacher for Every 
Rural Child. Special issue of Rural 
Education News, April 1954. 4p. Free. 

Effective Intermediate Units—A 
Guide for Development. 1955. 16p. 
Single copies, 25¢; 25-99, 15¢ each; 100 
or more, 10¢ each. 

Leadership in Rural Education. Pro- 
gram and services of the Dept. of Rural 
Education. 1956. 8p. Free. 

Physical Education in Small Schools. 
Joint publication with the Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, NEA. Suggests suitable activi- 
ties, 1954. 158p. $1. 

Publications in Rural Education. 
Catalog of the Dept. of Rural Educa- 
tion publications. Leaflet. 1955. Free. 

Pupil Transportation. Discusses pu- 
pil transportation as an integral part 
of the educational program. 1953 year- 
book. 196p. $2.50. 

Rural Education—A Forward Look. 
Proceedings of the 1954 national con- 
ference on rural education. Selected 
bibliography. 1955 yearbook. 486p. 
$3.50. 

Rural Service Teaching Briefs. Se- 
ries of 4-page leaflets on specific teach- 
ing problems. Titles available: “Help- 
ing Alvin Stay in School” and “Organ- 
izing the School To Help Children 
Learn To Read Better.” Others in 
preparation. 1-9 copies, 10¢ each; 10- 
24, 5¢ each; 25-99, 4¢ each; 100 or 
more, 3¢ each. 

Teaching in the Small Community. 
Practical discussion of problems of 
teachers who work and live in small 
communities. 1956 yearbook. 222p. 
$3. 


Next month: If you are a junior- or 
senior-high principal or counselor. 
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PLAN NOW TO 
TRAVEL WITH 


NEA NEXT 
SUMMER 
























Division of Travel Service J-3 9 
National Education Association 

1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Please send folder, NEA TOURS, 1957, to: 

Name 

Address 

City State. 








at mares 


Alcohol and Narcotics Education 


Listep below are some instructional 
materials available to teachers who 
have the opportunity and responsibil- 
ity of helping students develop proper 
attitudes toward alcohol and narcotics. 
The list was prepared by Carolyn Guss 
of the Audio-Visual Center at Indiana 
University, Bloomington. Further in- 
formation can be obtained from the 
distributors of these materials (indi- 
cated by the numbers in parentheses 
and listed below) or your nearest au- 
dio-visual center. 

Alcohol and Narcotics. 4 filmstrips, 
color. Two filmstrips on alcohol and 
two on narcotics explaining their pro- 
duction, legal control, and effect on the 
human body. Gr. 4-12. (3) 

Alcohol and the Human Body. Mo- 
tion picture, 15 min, sd. bkw. Describes 
graphically the alcohol content of alco- 
holic beverages and the effects of alco- 
hol on the liver and the brain. Gr. 10- 
12, college, adult. (1) 

Alcoholism. Motion picture, 22 min. 
sd. b&w. Presents the case history of an 





(Look for the special EDUCATION TRAVEL 
SECTION in your January NEA JOURNAL) 
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alcoholic as he undergoes treatment. 
Gr. 10-12, college, adult. (1) 

Drug Addiction. Motion picture, 22 
min. sd. b&w. Dramatizes the story of 
how a young man was introduced to 
narcotics and how he was influenced 
by them. Gr. 10-12, college, adult. (1) 

Freedom for Youth. Motion picture, 
16mm. 22 min. sd. color. Shows activi- 
ties of an Allied Youth post. Gr. 9-12. 
(4) 

I Am an Alcoholic. Motion picture, 
18 min. sd. b&w. Shows the work of Al- 
coholics Anonymous in rehabilitating 
alcoholics. Gr. 10-12, adult. (2) 

Problem Drinkers. 19 min. sd. b&w. 
Presents the problem of the habitual 
alcoholic and the programs of various 
organizations fighting the effects of al- 
coholism. Gr. 10-12, college, adult. (2) 

What About Alcoholism? Motion 
picture, 11 min. sd. b&w. A discussion 
film which follows a class of high- 
school students as they interview em- 
ployers and others in order to obtain 
their views on alcohol and alcoholism. 
Gr. 10-12, college, adult. (3) 

Producers or distributors: (1) Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (2) McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-film Dept., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18. (3) Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
(4) Allied Youth, Inc., 1709 M St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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WANTED 


by a mid-city Episcopal Church in Baltimore, Ma.. 
a qualified teacher to give full time supervision to 
Sunday School and young people’s work. Standard 
salary, Write, giving qualifications, age and experi- 
ence, to: The Rev. Don Frank Fenn, D.D., Rector 


The Church of St. Michael and All Angels 
20th & St. Paul Streets 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 





PTA-SCHOOL—TEACHER GROUPS 


Write for our money-making catalog of 

nationally-known housewares, gift items 

and appliances. FLINT, GE, EKCO, MIRRO, 

DORMEYER, SUNBEAM, RIVAL, etc. 
HOUSEWARES SALES CO. 

Box 1 Hillside, N. J. 


MORE FUN for Children 













The CLEAN 
= ing 


Did you know that school pictures have 
these uses? 
Health Records 
School Magazine 
Let us help put your school pictures to work. 


Write: Educational Service Bureau 
ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 


Conducted Tours 1957 
EUROPE 7 weeks in Europe 
Pn gy 2 ape 14 countries — 


air in regularly scheduled, CAB ap- 
"* of icelandic Airlines. 


283 all-i on the con- 
tinent. All “sours. include both Ital Scandinavia. 
Three departures: June 12, 

Book early. Tours are usually filled by Jan. 1. 
For detailed information write: 
KNIGHT TOURS 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht 
(French Dept., St. Olaf College) 
P.0. Box 350, Northfield, Miancesta 





HERE'S A PROVEN 3 
MONEY MAKING - 
IDEA! c 


Every home a prospect for 
longer-burning, Premium light 
bulbs. Popular sizes in easy- 
to-sell 6 bulb Ready-Packs. 
At least $6.00 profit per 
case. Write today for details. 


Ready Jell Mfg. Co., 391d Third Avenue 
North Troy, New York. 


LOOK FOR THE 


1957 
EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
SECTION 


IN 
THE 


JANUARY 
NEA JOURNAL 
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New State 
Executive Secretaries 


Erwin L. 
Coons, formerly 
northeast regional 
director of the 
NEA Department 
of Classroom 
Teachers, is the 
new executive sec- 

. retary of the Ver- 

mont Education 

ga Association. He 

succeeds Joseph 

A. Wiggin, who retired in June and 
died of a heart attack on August 13. 

Mr. Coons, a life member of NEA, 
is a former teacher of mathematics at 
Poughkeepsie (New York) High School. 





C. P. NELSON 
became the new 
executive secre- 
tary of the Ala- 
bama _ Education 
Association on 
July 1. He suc 
ceeded Frank L. 
Grove, who re- 
tired. 

Dr. Nelson has 
served as princi- 
pal and superintendent for several 
Alabama school districts. He is a life 
member of NEA and of the Alabama 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Unesco on Reading 


A NEW monograph on fundamental 
education has recently been published 
by Unesco. The Teaching of Reading 
and Writing, which was written by 








William S. Gray, seeks to review and 
evaluate prevailing practices. 

Because these practices may vary 
with different languages, the French 
and Spanish editions of this work are 
not mere translations, but adaptations 
by recognized authorities to fit the 
needs of those language areas. 

In the U.S., the new book may be 
ordered thru Unesco Publications 
Center, 500 5th Ave., New York 36. $3. 


Montana Pioneers Workshop 

A Two-wEEks’ workshop in “Profes- 
sional Organization and Leadership” 
was a new venture for Eastern Montana 
College of Education in Billings. 

Taught by Oliver W. Peterson, NEA 
director for Montana, the course in- 
cluded a series of guest speakers, who 
helped the participants to arrive at a 
better understanding of professional 
responsibilities and achievements. 

Thru charts, films, and recordings 
of the Portland and Chicago conven- 
tions of the NEA, the course touched 
on the goals and achievements of na- 
tional, state, and local professional or- 
ganizations. 


New NEA Director 


C. L. YARBROUGH, superintendent of 
schools, Snyder, Texas, has been 
named to the NEA Board of Directors 
to complete the term of Dana Williams, 
superintendent of schools, Gladewater, 
Texas, who recently resigned to be- 
come president of the Texas State 
Teachers Association. 


New Reprint Series 


Science Teaching Aids is the first of 
five reprints to be made available thru 
the National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Originally published early in 1955 
as a bulletin of the Illinois Curriculum 





Syngman Rhee Thanks NEA for Help 





IN THE “White House” of the Re- 
public of Korea, President Syngman 
Rhee thanked the NEA for its help to 
his country during and after the devas- 
tating war. 

NEA Executive Secretary William 
G. Carr [en route to the WCOTP As- 
sembly of Delegates in Manila last 
summer] presented his life-membership 
button to Dr. Rhee, who promised “ac 


tive cooperation with WCOTP and 
NEA.” 

Reading from left to right: Chester 
Wood, ICA education director for 
Korea; Sarah C. Caldwell, former NEA 
president; Mrs. Buford; J. Lester Bu- 
ford, NEA immediate past president; 
President Rhee; Dr. Carr; Mrs. Carr; 
and K. N. Choi, Korean minister of 
education. 
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Program, the booklet is now available 
for nationwide distribution. 

The second booklet, Mathematics 
Teaching Aids, also an Illinois re- 
print, was published in September, to 
be followed in 1957 by reprints on 
English, social studies, and guidance 
teaching aids, Single copies 75¢; more 
than one, 60¢ each. 


Any Contenders for This Title? 


WituiaM H. Keister, 91, of Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, believes he is a lead- 
ing contender for the title of “oldest 
inhabitant” on NEA membership rolls. 
He has been a member for 56 years. 


Governor Honors Teacher 


EMILY TARBELL BARHYDT, past presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, was selected by W. 
Averell Harriman, governor of New 
York, as the teacher to be honored on 
Teacher-Recognition Day. 


Centennial in San Francisco 

WHEN Lowell High School in San 
Francisco was founded in 1856, it was 
called Union Grammar School—a boys’ 
secondary school with an elementary 
name to make it acceptable to gold- 
mining taxpayers who thought that 
eight years of schooling were enough. 

Last month Lowell High School— 
the name chosen for the school in 
1894—celebrated its centennial with 
the claim that it is the oldest in the 
West. More than 1000 alumni turned 
up, and additional visitors were ex- 
pected for the November 3 homecom- 
ing celebration. 

Current enrolment at Lowell is 1800 
boys and girls, about 90% of whom go 
on to college. Among its alumni the 
school boasts two Nobel prize-winners 
and 35 current listings in Who’s Who. 


~ 





NEA CENTENNIAL TIMETABLE, 1957 
Tentative 
January—Centennial music and manual 

of county and state fair exhibits. 

March—Special centennial edition of NEA 
JOURNAL. 

April 4—Centennial birthday party. 

April—Special edition of ALA Bulletin. 

May—Convention edition of state journals. 
NEA history to appear. 

June 30-July 5—Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia, commemorative stamp, 
FTA ceremonies at the Athenaeum, 
centennial festival, special NEA tours 
and exhibits. 

November 10-16 — American 
Week. 

November—Special volume of Proceedings. 

Thruout the Year—Use of centennial film, 
A Desk for Billie; and promotion of 
community discussion programs thru 
the leaflet, To Consider Education in 
a Changing World. (For further infor- 
mation, write NEA Centennial Commis- 
sion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) 


Education 
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“Golly, school sure gets 
tougher as you go along.” 


Mobile Unit 


I met a kindergartner in the 
hallway, carrying a construction 
made of string and pieces of colored 
cardboard. “What do you have 
there?” I asked. 


He looked at me happily. “A 
Mabel!” he said. 
—MARY CLARK, Menekaunee 


School, Marinette, Wis. 


A Gentleman Sometimes Forgets 

A very small but extremely dy- 
namic little boy crashed between 
the teacher and her supervisor. 

“Paul!” the teacher admonished. 
“Isn’t there something you would 
like to say?” 

Paul looked up at the supervisor. 
“Hi!” he beamed. 

—ALICE KLINE, kindergarten teach- 
er, University City, Mo. 


But, Teacher, You Said .. . 

TEACHING marching tactics one 
afternoon, I lined up a group of 
ninth-grade boys. “Left, right, left, 


right,” I began. Down came their 


feet in a steady cadence. “Left . . 
left . . . left,” I repeated briskly. 
Most of the boys continued smartly 
around the gym floor—except for 
one fellow. He had taken my short- 
ened command literally, and was 
hopping on one foot. 

—JOSEPH F. ZALESKI, Mapletown 
(Pa.) High School. 




























Reidar Dittmann, Northfield, Minn., P.O. Box 199 





comm Meltl am ClacltloMmagela 
READER’S DIGEST 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 
COFFEE URN! 
e FULLY AUTOMATIC... 


FREE 






Now ... your organization can get a new, 
FULLY AUTOMATIC Coffee Urn by Tricola- 
tor... worth up to $79.95 retail... FREE! 
It’s easy. Just have members obtain as few 
as 33 Introductory Subscriptions at the spe- 
cial half-price rate of only $1. for 8 issues. 
That's all there is to it! You'll reach your 
goal quickly because everybody knows, likes 
and wants The Reader's Digest for them- 
Selves, or as the perfect gift! Take advantage 
of this amazing offer—send for 
all details today! 


ALLAN SCOTT, Dept. 28 
THE READER’S DIGEST # 
queen PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


« Short paragraphs! 


You don't have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
7464 Clark St., Dept. 34Y, Chicago 26, Ill. 










ECONOMY TOURS TO EUROPE 


Complete itineraries now available for our 
1957 circle tours: 
GRAND—June 8 to Aug. 27 and July 6 to 
Sept. 21; 
18 countries, Round-trip by ship........ $1,195 
STANDARD—June 15 to Aug. 23 and July 8 to 
Sept. 13; 
12 countries. Round-trip by ship 
CENTRAL—June 12 to Aug. 1 
10 countries. Round-trip by ship ........ $ 895 
Two tours with round-trip air passage: 
GRAND A—June 15 to August 15. 18 coun- 
Pn cub ncedeneceen tee vice Sincesne mel $1,295 
STANDARD A—July 7 to August 18. 12 coun- 
EE Pe er Ferrer $1,095 
Italy and Scandinavia on all itineraries. 
Prices include ali daily expenses from American port 
and back. Luxury motorcoaches; excellent hotels and 


meais; extensive § sightseein and entertainment. 
Tours are expertly conducted Tavcughout. 


MIDWEST Tours 


Department 6061, Chicago 24, Ilinois : 


1f you ere the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
print, promote, advertise and 
sell itt Good royalties. 

WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


. WETI, 200 Varick St., W. ¥. 14 


Booklet on 


Publishing 
Your Book 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, 
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S THE bus sped along thru the au- 
A tumn countryside, most of us were 
drowsy. Then two new passengers 
got on and seated themselves across 
the aisle from me, talking all the 
while. They were discussing a current 
book with such intelligence that I 
smugly said to my now-less-sleepy self, 
“These must be teachers.” A glance 
in their direction revealed that they 
were attractive and well-dressed, and 
for some 10 miles I thought proudly, 
“What a credit they are to the pro- 
fession.” 

Their conversation shifted to a 
teachers meeting from which they 
were returning. Soon everyone on the 
bus, except one sleeping gentleman, 
knew that these were teachers. Even- 
tually, one teacher confided to the 
other and, at the same time, to all of 
us (but the gently snoring gentleman) 
that “the students coming into the 
high schools aren’t as well taught as 
they used to be.” Her companion 
agreed, and they warmed to the subject. 

By the time the bus reached its des- 
tination, the other passengers were 
probably convinced that today’s ele- 
mentary schools are doing a miserable 
job. After all, hadn't teachers them- 
selves said so? 


Two girls in the booth next to mine 
in a Washington restaurant were talk- 
ing so loudly that their neighbors had 
no choice but to overhear. 

Said one: ‘““We aren't allowed to say 
‘phone’ where I work. We're always 
supposed to say ‘telephone.’ ”’ 

Asked the other: “Where do you 
work ?”’ 

The answer: “At the phone com- 


pany.” 


Tue second incident suggests that 
we in the teaching profession are prob- 
ably no worse offenders than anyone 
else when it comes to taking the world 
into our confidence by discussing our 
affairs in public places. Yet ever since 
hearing that conversation on the bus, 
I've thought someone ought to write 
an article on teachers and talking. 

Then, with no prompting from the 
JOURNAL, someone did. John L. Ames, 
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professor of education, Queens Col- 
lege, Flushing, New York, submitted 
this manuscript: 

““My children just can’t read at all. 
They don’t seem to know anything 
about phonics.’ 

“Who voiced this lament? Not a 
dissatisfied mother, but a teacher speak- 
ing to a group of parents. Did the 
teacher realize she was knifing her pro- 
fession in the back? Probably not, and 
that’s why this instance and many sim- 
ilar ones reported in any locality in any 
year indicate it is time we teachers 
learn to weigh our words. 

“Too many of us, it appears, are 
abetting the enemies of public educa- 
tion by making derogatory and fre- 
quently inaccurate remarks about our 
colleagues. 

“Our motivation for doing this is 
varied. One teacher may feel that he 
has not received the recognition he de- 
serves. Consciously or unconsciously, 
he belittles his colleagues in an effort 
to show that they are less effective or 
less scholarly than he is. 

“Another teacher may be so rigid 
that he is unable to change his teach- 
ing methods in accordance with re- 
search findings. Because of this in- 
ability to adapt to change, he attacks 
not only the new concepts but also his 
fellow teachers who are able to make 
the transition. 

“A third teacher may be motivated 
by a sincere concern about something 
that really does need correction. 

“Whatever the motivation, taking 
pot shots at one’s colleagues or at the 
schools in general is most unprofes- 
sional. A truly professional person is 





QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


Behold the turtle. He makes progress 
only when he sticks his neck out. 
—JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


It takes less time to do a thing right 
than it does to explain why you did it 


wrong. 
—H. W. LONGFELLOW 


There is in every man something 
greater than he had begun to dream of. 
Men are nobler than they think them- 
selves. 

—PHILLIPS BROOKS 


The greatest glory of a freeborn 
people is to transmit that freedom to 
their children. 

—WILLIAM HARVARD 


one whose words and actions are al- 
ways calculated to enhance and 
strengthen his total calling. The mem- 
bers of a profession extend the hand of 
fellowship and assistance to each other 
and strive unceasingly, as a united 
force, to produce a better end product. 


“What, then, can we do to be- 
come more professional, to protect our- 
selves from our own too-human emo- 
tions ? 

“Certainly we must not be afraid to 
come face to face with our shortcom- 
ings, both as individuals and as a pro- 
fession. Constant evaluations, criti- 
cisms, and constructive programs for 
change at all levels of education are 
needed. However, in striving to im- 
prove our profession, let us work with- 
in the framework of the following pro- 
cedures: 

“1. Be sure that all the generaliza- 
tions concerning education which we 
make are substantiated by facts and 
careful research. 

“2. When we hear any teacher con- 
demn or criticize fellow teachers or 
methods, always try to lead him to ex- 
plain the evidence upon which he has 
based his conclusions and to give his 
ideas as to what he and others can do 
to correct the situation. 

“3. When we feel compelled to 
make a statement which might dis- 
credit a fellow teacher, a particular 
school, or public education in general, 
consider in advance the final effect of 
the statement. Will it help remedy the 
situation or will it merely discredit 
education ? 

“4. Take an active part in local, 
state, and national education organiza- 
tions; air our grievances and com- 
plaints where something constructive 
can be done about them—at staff con- 
ferences, local- and _ state-association 
meetings, and national conventions. 

“These groups are our own. They 
have worked diligently to help us to 
professional growth and advancement, 
to build appreciation and understand- 
ing of our great common goal, to cre- 
ate within each of us the feeling of 
pride in our jobs. In such company 
and with such strengths and purposes, 
we can make ours the proudest pro- 
fession in the parade!” 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 


$2 ideas for using “COMPTON’S” 
as a classroom tool 


ART of Mr. Caplin’s job, as a science 

teacher, is to help children use the 
methods of science to solve problems. 
This requires a clear statement of the 
problem, search for factual data, test- 
ing of data, and finally arriving at a 
reasonable conclusion. 


The question, “Can there be living 
things anywhere but on the earth?” 
came up in an astronomy lesson. “Let’s 
be real scientists,” said Mr. Caplin, “and 
see if we can find the facts which will 
help us answer the question.” 


The first question to be answered was 
“What are living things?” The article 
Life in the classroom’s COMPTON’S 
helped the class decide. 


The next was, “What do living things 
need to stay alive?” Discussion brought 
these out as air, proper temperature, 
water, food —in that order. The need 
for each was recognized and confirmed 
in COMPTON’S Biology article. 


THE INSIDE OF THE EARTH is red-hot. 
Geologists believe it looks something 
like this. Page 16 of the Service Book 
tells ways to build classroom activities 
around “Pictures That Teach” like 
this one from CoMPTON’s. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES for teach- 
ers and principals interested in a 
pleasant and financially rewarding 
part-time educational career as a 
Compton representative — through 
rendering to children a worthwhile 
service which every home needs and 
can easily afford. Special plan pro- 
vides for rapid promotion to sales 
manager positions. For full informa- 
tion, write our Mr. Ray M. Johnson, 
Vice President. 


Next Mr. Caplin suggested that com- 
mittees find out the conditions on the 
moon, planets, stars. Each committee 
turned to the proper volume in ComP- 
TON’S. Then the information was organ- 
ized in chart form. The class was thus 
quickly able to answer Yes, No, or May- 
be — as it applied to each body. 


COMPTON’S Creative Role 
in the Classroom 


This is one of many interesting ways 
COMPTON’S plays a creative role in mod- 
ern classrooms. It goes far beyond mere- 
ly providing facts in an enjoyable way. 
It is the basis for many different kinds 
of rewarding classroom adventure. And 
it offers rich opportunities to develop 
basic skills in Science, Social Studies, 
and Language Arts. 


To help teachers get the full value 
from their classroom encyclopedia, we 
have developed a new professional serv- 
ice. A Service Book of 82 ways to bene- 
fit from COMPTON’S in the classroom has 
been compiled and tested by teachers. 
Each of its 82 suggestions is presented 
in narrative form. (Mr. Caplin’s way 
of Teaching the Scientific Method of 
Problem Solving, described above, is a 
typical example.) 


This Service Book is called “Comp- 
TON’Ss AT WORK IN THE CLASSROOM.” 
Here is a glimpse of just a very few of 
the activities it describes: 


1. DEVELOPING SCIENCE SKILLS. Helping Chil- 
dren Make Accurate Observations ... Sus- 
pending Judgment Until All Facts Are In 

Learning to Collect, Organize, Classify, 
Identify. 


- 


~~ 


il. DEVELOPING SOCIAL STUDIES SKILL. Intro- 
ducing Maps in the —— Grades ... 
Using Geographical Terms... Reading and 
Making Graphs. 


ll, DEVELOPING LANGUAGE ARTS SKILLS. De- 
veloping Reading Interest . .. Paraphras- 
ing; Summarizing ... Learning to Outline. 


iV. PROVIDING FOR CLASSROOM ENRICH- 
MENT. Teaching a Unit on Farms and Farm 
Life ... Integrating Science, Social Studies. 


V. HELPING TEACHERS WITH SPECIAL PROB- 
LEMS. Organizing a Nature Exhibit ... In- 
terpreting the Elementary-School Program 
to Parents ... Helping the Bright Child 
Who Finishes First; the Slow Learner. 


VI. USING COMPTON’S REFERENCE FEATURES. 
The Fact-Index . Reference-Outlines ... 
Bibliographies. 


WOULD YOU LIKE a copy of this valua- 
ble new Service Book? It is yours free. 
Naturally it is of greatest value to those 
teachers who have COMPTON’s in their class- 
rooms, because some of the activities are 
built around exclusive COMPTON materials 
and features. But teachers who have tested 
this book tell us that the activities are so 
creative that they are very helpful when 
used with any good up-to-date school ency- 
clopedia. For your free copy, simply mail 
coupon below. 


COMPTON'S 


Pictured 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Compton Building, Chicago 10, Illinois 


] F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Dept. NEA-11, 
]| Compton Building, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Please send me free and without any obligation a copy 


of your new Service Book for teachers, “Compton’s at 1 
4 Work in the Classroom.” 
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na million times a day 
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There’s 
nothing 
like a 


1. SO BRIGHT IN TASTE... 
nothing like it for 
sparkling, tangy goodness. 


- SO QUICKLY REFRESHING ... 
a welcome bit of quick energy ... 
brings you back refreshed. 


Drink 
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